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The 
United States Life Insurance 
Company 
In the City of New York 
Non-Participating Policies 


70 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 


Organized 1850. 
Only. Over 


Good Territory for personal producers, under 
direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 
105-107 Fifth Avenue’ New York City 
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Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





| Winthrop M. Crane, Jr., President | 





This Company has always pursued those policies 
in the conduct of its business that have given it 
a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to 
its policyholders. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and en- 
couragement to its representatives to develop 
and hold their business. 


Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer 
full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, 
the interest of all its policyholders. 


FREDERIC H. RHODES 
Vice-President 


JOHN BARKER 
Vice. resident 
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With the New Year 
—New Opportunities for You 


A S you “start the new year right” for the forty 
‘leventh time again this year, make up your 


mind to investigate that contract you’ve heard so 
much about—‘The Policy You Can Sell’’—known as 











$5,000 
Any Natural Death 
$10,000 
Any Accidental Death 
$15,000 
Certain Acc. Deaths 


The United Policy 
(Life and Accident 


Ins. in One Policy 


$50 Weekly Acc. Dis. 
Endorsement 


contract) 




















IT ATTRACTS the prospect’s attention just as it is 
attracting you now as you read this advertisement. 
Life Insurance? Surely, but more than that. See 
chart at left. 

To those who will in sincerity ask for it, literature 

will be forwarded giving you more information 

about our unique policy and territory now open. 


Address Hon. EUGENE REEED, Vice President. 
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United Life & Acc. Ins. Co. 


United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire. 
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OUR 
SERVICE 
COVERS 
THE 
COUNTRY 


A COUNTRY-WIDE INSTITUTION! WHY? 


When a business institution shows consistent growth 
there is sure to be a reason behind it. The growth of the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company is easily explainable. The 
reason lies in Perfect Protection. This company presents 
through its Perfect Protection policy something unique in 
life insurance, a policy that covers the contingencies of life, 
as well as those of death. 


More and more people, from Maine to California, are 
placing their reliance in Perfect Protection—because it offers 
to them a means of insuring themselves and their loved ones 
against privation, whether by reason of sickness, accident, or 
death. All this in a policy so well devised that it is within 
the reach of every pocketbook. It will be worth your while 
to look into it. 


But That’s Not All 


There are three excellent reasons for seeking a contract 
with the Reliance Life. First—the company is financially 
“as sound as a dollar.” Second—it markets Perfect Pro- 
tection Policies, which are in demand and therefore readily 
salable. Third—the company hag plenty of room for addi- 
tional agency material. 
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Reliance Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HIGHWAY CONFERENCE MEETS 


First Day’s Sessions Occupied in Discussions of Grade Crossings 
and City Speed 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 16.—The first 
day of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety was devoted to an 
attempt to discuss the various reports sub- 
mitted by the committees which have been 
working on traffic problems for the past six 
months, but after the afternoon session had 
been almost entirely devoted to a discus- 

sion of the grade crossing problem, and only the reports on traf- 
fc control and statistics had been considered, it was determined 
to appoint a number of group committees to thresh out the 
various problems, provide recommendations and submit them to 
ai executive meeting, which then would formulate a consoli- 
dated report and bring it before the general conference for 
consideration and adoption. 

The meeting was opened by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
who pointed out to the delegates the increasing gravity of the 
traffic situation. Nearly 80 per cent of our street and highway 
accidents are due to the automobile, he declared, but the motor 
tar is here to stay and plays an important part in our life and, 
ait is too late to build our cities with a view to handling heavy 
motor traffic, it is necessary to devise methods of making that 
traffic less deadly. 

“And it is high time that something should be done about 
this,” he said. “We must find constructive measures to meet 
the crisis of tens of thousands of deaths annually, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of serious personal injuries, and millions of 
Property damage, accompanied by an economic loss of some 
taggering sum, such as $800,000,000 yearly. T have talked 
much about the elimination of waste in industry in dollars and 


cents and in time. But here is a waste in human lives each year 
equal to one-third of the American losses by death in the world 
war, 214 times as many casualties as all those suffered by the 
\merican forces. This is yearly loss to which is given added 
emphasis by the fact that it has been and is steadily increasing 
until the American people, at last awakened to the appalling 
situation, are demanding in no uncertain terms that something 
he done about it, and that something soon. 

“We are facing a crisis in our city streets and rural highway 
trafic that must be met at once, and must be met in such a 
manner as to leave in no uncertainty the permanent result of 
There are three 
First through preven- 


such corrective measures as we can suggest. 
broad methods of approach to remedy. 
tion and safeguard and, second, through much stronger pun- 
ishment for violation of the rights of others; third, through 
public education as to its responsibilities.” 

Grade crossings and city speed were the outstanding sub- 
jects of discussion during the session which attempted to take 
up the reports one by one. Decided difference of opinion was 
manifested as to the best policy for meeting the former prob- 
lem, some delegates favoring the full “stop, look and listen” 
ordinance, others holding that already too many accidents oc- 
curred from automobiles stopped or stalled on railroad tracks. 
Police officials accused the courts of failure to co-operate in 
enforcing speed laws, and declared that few cities have ade- 
quate traffic police forces. 

lollowing the afternoon session, chairmen of the group com- 
mittee were named, J. M. Eaton, of the American Mutual 
Alliance, being appointed chairman of the committee to consider 

(Continued on page 9) 
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(THE MAKING OF THE FIRE INSURANCE RATE 


Ldwatd P. Hardy, Issistant Manager, Vor Sort Fire Insurance Exchanges 
Forty-Fifth Article 
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The Non-Fireproof Manufacturing Schedule 


If there is a schedule to which the word veteran might be ap- 


plied it is this one. In essence, at least, it dates back to the 
‘arliest forms of schedules that were put into use in the United 
States, if not in Ragen. Its ancestry can be traced back for 
at least 125 years, and it is not impossible but what it may be 
in Genesis a bit older than that. 

So far as mercantile business was concerned, 


serious treatment under 


it was not for 
many years subject to very schedule 
rating, but the risks which involved some hazard in the form of 
manufacturing were early singled out for special treatment. 
The schedule proceeds from a base rate to analyze the build- 
ing, the occupancy, and special conditions not in the minute 
manner of the Universal Mercantile Schedule, but, nevertheless, 
with an intent to penalize at least the outstanding features which 
are not considered as coming within the base rate. This is best 
illustrated before proceeding to a detailed consideration of the 
schedule, which consideration it is entitled to both from its long 
The points taken 
into consideration are the following: frame, 
skylight, cornice, height, floors, floor openings, ceiling, area, 
lighting, heating, fire pails, tenants, internal exposure, wood- 
working, paints, volatile inflammables, fire heat, pressing, dry- 
ing, waste, packing material, contractor, 


use, and even today its quite extended use. 


Base, walls, roof, 


boiler, untidy, unsafe, 


deductions, exposure. 
details of this 


All sched- 


as this one does, for specific 


Passing now to a brief treatment of the 
schedule, it is found that it begins with a base rate. 
ules which start from a base rate, 


founded on this theory; namely, 


kinds of manufacturing, are 
rate represents the sum of money which the under- 


rate for the hazard 


the base 
writer would be willing to accept as a fair 
of the manufacturing business in question, provided the risk 
does not prove on analysis to be subject to any of the charges 
provided for in the schedule or subject to any deductions which 
may be permissible for good conditions. In fixing the base 
rate the committee is guided, unconsciously perhaps, by this 
principle, though undoubtedly it is not recognized at all times. 
Watts, FRAME, SkyLicuts, Etc. 

Walls—The schedule presupposes buildings of ordinary con- 
struction with walls a certain standard which may not be the 
same in all localities because they may follow the building code 
of a local territory. If there are departures from this in the 
sense of being below the standard, then a charge is made. The 
question often raised by the statement that the walls are better 
than standard and therefore 
sound. The fact is, that the underwriter is willing to accept a 
wall of a certain standard for the risk in question and if some- 
thing better than that is given it is of no large 
underwriter’s standpoint. 

Frame—lIf there is any 
which is quite common, an extra charge is made for that. Or 


should receive a credit is not 


value from an 


frame in the risk, as an extension, 


the risk may be of joint construction, part frame and part 
brick, and the proper frame charge would be made under this 
item. This item shows that the schedule presupposes a risk 
that is better than frame, and if frame exists as a part thereof 
a charge is due. 

Roof—A metal roof was once the accepted standard and 
practically the only one. Now there are many built up compo. 
sition roofs which are acceptable, and for these, as well as the 
metal, no charge is made. 

Skylights—The skylight has been subject to different con- 
sideration from time to time. The present theory is about as 
follows: If a skylight be over 
elevators, or any other kind of shaft, the frame should be of 
metal, the glass thin, and a screen over the glass. A skylight 
thus placed will break readily under the action of heat which 
ascends the shafts and thus permits the fire to pass out of the 
luilding and not allow it to be forced through the building. If 
the glass in such a case is wired or heavy glass, it will not give 
with the result that the fire is forced 
Skylights over 


an opening such as stairways, 


under the action of heat, 
back and spreads throughout the building. 
other portions of the building than the shaft conditions are ex- 
pected to be either of, wired glass or heavy glass; in other 
words, they approach a real roof condition as nearly as possible. 

Cornice—If there is a cornice on the building, the schedule 
expects it to be of metal or brick or some fireproof material. 
if it is of wood it is as bad a feature as the building can have 
The cornice may extend not 





and a charge is made therefore. 
inerely across the front of the risk in question, but pass over 
and furnish communication with the adjoining building. This 
venerally will throw the two properties into one rating until a 
separation occurs where the cornice passes the building line. 
Hic, bLoors AND OPENINGS 

The schedule permits a building to be five stories 
It is felt that this is within reasonable 


Height 
high without a charge. 
fire department reach, and no penalization charge is made. _ be- 
ginning with the sixth story, the charge is 5 cents; if it be seven 
-tories, 15 cents; and if the building should he ten stories high, 


as there have been a few, the charge for height would be 75 
It is quite evident that a building of non-fireproof cor 
struction more than five stories high presents a difficult prob- 


[It is a threat not only to itself and con- 


cents. 


lem in fire fighting. 
tents, but to surrounding property. 

Floors—This item of floors is interesting because it affords 
the opportunity for noting the different standards in different 
parts of the country. In Boston, for instance, floors in proper 
the kind that is being considered are usually double. 
The standard 


ties of 

while in New York City they are usually single. 

calls for a double floor, a single one being a very weak feature 

indeed of a non-fireproof building. Not only does it yield 
(Continued on page 15) 
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VALUABLE NEW FEATURE FOR 1925 
F the greatest assistance to ambi- 
tious agents, who naturally strive 

to increase their business from month 

to month and year to year, will be the 
inspiring and informative sales letters 
which will begin to appear in THE 

SPECTATOR in January next. Under the 

title of The Insurance Sellegram, this 

brand new feature, embracing most effec- 
tive suggestions and information, will be 
published from week to week, and will 
greatly aid agents in producing an in- 
weasing amount of business in varied 

ines, This innovation will provide a 

wonderful service, not only for agent 

waders of Tue Spectator, but for in- 

‘wrance companies and general agents 

that desire to send stimulating communi- 

tations to their agents, which will pro- 
note the writing of larger volumes of 
lusiness and in more diversified lines. 

These vigorous, educative and seasonal 

‘tters will undoubtedly be effective in 

jtoducing an enlarged interest in the spe- 

tal classes of insurance covered by them, 

id will result in more business for the 

‘ompanies, and more commissions for 

the agents, 





HE meeting of insurance executives, 
* held at the Astor hotel in New York 
‘ty last week to consider the problem of 
‘mpulsory automobile insurance, achiev- 
tl what is generally considered to be 
‘good result. That result was a de- 
‘son not to offer any resolution pro 
Tcon at the present time. Such prom- 
Nnt officials as F. Highlands Burns, 





president of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany; R. Howard Bland, president of 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company; E. C. Stone, associate United 
States manager of the Employers Lia- 
bility, and A. Duncan Reid, 
president of the Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany, appeared before the gathering and 
gave their views on the subject, all of 
them indicating that any action taken now 
would be premature and troublesome. 
Those in attendance, presided over by 
dson S. Lott, found themselves con- 
fronted by a dilemma with two very well- 
defined and pointed horns. If insurance 
companies, by an adopted resolution or 
otherwise, openly opposed compulsory 
automobile insurance, it was argued that 
the idea of insurance protection would 


3oston; 


receive a serious setback in the eyes of 
the public. If, on the other hand, the 
companies definitely came out in favor of 
compulsory coverage, it would bring them 
into direct competition with the inimical 
features of several proposed statutes, and 
might easily result in the materialization 
of State monopolistic automobile insur- 
ance funds. However galling a program 
of silent scrutiny necessarily is to insur- 
ance executives, those at the New York 
meeting demonstrated their sagacity by 
moving the appointment of a committee 
of nine officials who will accumulate data, 
interview legislators and devise a mode 
of procedure which both the agents and 
the companies can follow. The situation 
demanded caution and insurance men rose 
to the occasion. 





York, 


insur- 


HE Hotel Astor, New 
the Mecca for hundreds of 
ance men last week, numerous organiza- 
The 


Was 


tions having held meetings there. 
eighteenth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents was 
more largely attended than any of its 
predecessors. A fine program had been 
arranged and was successfully carried 
through. The mid-winter meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners dealt with only one problem 
of large moment. Several other organi- 
zations, having to do with fire, life and 
casualty insurance, also held sessions and 
availed of the opportunity to get in touch 
with each other and with State officials. 
Taken altogether, insurance week in New 


York was a profitable period for all con- 


cerned. 


S. R. KENNEDY ELECTED 
Becomes President of Buffalo Company— 
J. G. Wickser Heads Directors 


RurraLo, N. Y., December 16.—John G. 
Wickser, president of the Buffalo Insurance 
Company since 1907, has resigned to become 
chairman of the board of directors and Sidney 
R. Kennedy, vice-president of the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
will succeed him as president. This action was 
taken at a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Buffalo company to-day, and the new 
officers will take over their positions January 1. 

The company’s official statement says that 
the steady growth of business has made advis- 
able increasing the administrative forces and 
adding a man of Mr. Kennedy's calibre to the 
organization. Mr. Wickser relinquishes the 
office of president at his own request, in order 
that he may give special attention to invest- 
ments and finance. Mr. Kennedy will have 
charge of the general administration of the 
company’s business affairs and there will be 
no other changes among the administrative offi- 
cers. Under Mr. Wickser’s administration, 
the business of the Buffalo Insurance Company 
has more than doubled. Mr. Kennedy has been 
associated with the Fidelity-Phenix fourteen 
years. He established the Continental Insur- 
ance Company in Eastern Canada and New- 
foundland. He has transacted special missions 
in various South American countries for the 
Fidelity- Phenix. 


Separation Suit Evidence In 

TopeKA, Kan., December 15.—The taking of 
the evidence in the Kansas separation injunction 
suit came to a sudden end Friday when the 
Union announced they would not 
offer further evidence in the case. The Bureau 
evidence had been completed Wednesday after- 
noon and it was expected that the Union would 
require a week and possibly ten days to com- 
plete the evidence on its side. 

But the lawyers concluded that much of the 
evidence they had to submit would simply be 
a repetition and would not furnish any addi- 
tional enlightenment to the court. So a large 
number of special and local agents of Union 


attorneys 


and Bureau companies who had been sum- 
moned to appear were dismissed. 

By the terms of an agreement reached by 
the lawyers for both sides and the court fol- 
lowing the termination of the taking of the 
evidence the attorneys for the Bureau com- 
panies will have ten days in which to submit 
their briefs on the facts and the laws applic- 
able to the case. Then the Union lawyers will 
have ten additional days in which to submit 
their brief and the Bureau attorneys an addi- 
tional five days in which to file a brief in reply. 

The lawyers only will return to Topeka 
about January 10 or 12 and spend one day in 
arguments to the courts. Each side is to be 
given three hours for the oral arguments. 
Then the court will take the case under ad- 


visement. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 














WORKMENS COMPENSATION PUB- 
LICITY BUREAU CONVENES 


Over 1200 Bills Examined During Year 
Just Past—Increase in Membership 


The Workmens Compensation 
Bureau convened on Friday of last week in 
New York city for its annual meeting. Under 
the adopted rules of the bureau Charles C. 
Bowen, of the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, chairman, having served his allotted 
time retires and Milford E. Jewett, president 
of the Royal Indemnity, becomes the new chair- 
man. Charles F. Frezzell, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Indemnity Company of 
North America, is a new acquisition to the 
executive committee for the coming three years. 
Other committee members were: Edson S. 
Lott, president of the United States Casualty, 
and Secretary-Treasurer F. Robertson Jones, 
both re-elected. 

Mr. Jones, in his report, said that there are 
now seventeen company members of the bureau, 
this being an increase of one during the year. 
The Phenix Indemnity Company was elected 
to membership during that period. He further 
reported in part as follows: 


Publicity 


Legislative Bodies in Session.—During the 
present year (1924), twelve (12) legislative 
bodies (including Congress) have been in regu- 
lar session and four (4) in special session; one 
of the four (Arkansas) having had two special 
sessions. There were therefore a total of seven- 
teen (17) legislative sessions that engaged the 
attention of the bureau during the present year. 

Legislative Bills Examined and Analyzed. 
During 1924, we examined 1291 legislative bills 
(including identical bills- introduced simultane- 
ously in the two houses of the legislative 
bodies), as against 883 examined in 1922 the 
next preceding even-numbered year, when thir- 
teen legislative bodies were in session. The in- 
crease in the number of bills examined was 
due partly to the large number introduced with 
the convening of the Sixty-eighth Congress this 
year and to the fact. also, that there were alto- 
gether seventeen bodies in legislative session in 
1924, as against thirteen in 1922. Out of this 
number, 563 (including identical bills intro- 
duced simultaneously in the two houses of the 
legislative bodies) were found to affect directly 
or indirectly casualty and surety interests, of 
which 127 became law. 

Legislative Service Furnished Members.—As 
in the past, those bills found to affect our in- 
terests, directly or indirectly, were carefully 
analyzed, copies made of them and sent to all 
the members of the bureau together with memo- 
randa outlining briefly in what way, and to 
what extent, they affected our interests through 
proposed new or modification of old legislation. 

After a bill had been finally approved by the 
governor and had become a law, we reported 
that fact promptly and as soon as possible trans- 
mitted either a certified or otherwise trust- 
worthy copy of the act. together with a brief 
memorandum as to its principal contents if a 
new law, or its effect upon existing law if an 
amendatory act. At the same time, we in- 
dicated the exact date when the law was to take 
effect. Furthermore, after the adjournment 
sine die of the legislative sessions, a “Now 
Law” memorandum was sent out in the case 
of each State showing what important bills 
were enacted and when they became effective 
and what bills had failed of enactment. 

Following a precedent established last year. 
daily bulletins were issued containing notice of 
introduction of important bills introduced in the 
various legislatures and a brief summary of 
their provisions—based upon advance informa- 
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tion in our possession. These bulletins, as the 
legislative sessions progressed, were developed 
to include notice of actions, committee refer- 
ences and hearings on important measures. 

The bureau this year continued another fea- 
ture of the service inaugurated last year. Fol- 
lowing the digest distributed in December, 1923, 
of statutory provisions of resident agency laws 
in force in the United States and territories 
affecting casualty and fidelity-surety companies, 
two new digests were compiled and distributed 
in May and November, respectively—the first 
covering deposits; the second, policies. 

Action Taken Upon Legislative Bills —Of 
the bills that were found to affect directly or 
indirectly casualty and surety interests, there 
were a number that we found it necessary to 
oppose either in part or in whole; while on 
the other hand, there were a few that we 
favored and many upon which it was not neces- 
sary to take action. 

Of the important bills that we found it neces- 


sary to oppose, few were enacted without some 
satisfactory amendments. Among the typical 
classes of bills opposed, were those relating to 
the following subjects: 

Monopolistic State-managed insurance funds 
(compensation) ; monopolistic State-fund auto. 
mobile insurance; co-defendant; unsatisfactory 
provision for State regulation of compensation 
and liability insurance rates; restricting the 
right to cancel insurance policies (i. e., acci- 
dent and health) ; burdensome legal procedure: 
compulsory investment; increasing taxes on in- 
surance companies; defectively drawn or yn- 
reasonable automobile insurance measures; 
defectively drawn or unreasonable steam boiler 
inspection measures. 

Among the bills favored, were the following 
typical classes: 

Amendments in the interest of clarification, 
or for prevention of errors; amendments im- 
proving compensation law; amendments im- 
proving or clarifying insurance laws. 








or small. 


operations. 








The Model Agent 


He is a model agent who gives every 
thought to the welfare, interests and 
rights of others as well as those of him- 
self, who eliminates from his character 
every taint of selfishness, whose mental 
make-up is free from everything narrow 
He is large, broad-minded and 
genuinely altruistic, and his all-pervading 
and ever-governing principle in the pur- 
suit of his daily task is the golden rule 
laid down by Him who said ‘‘Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” 


The agent who will work out his busi- 
ness salvation in accordance with this 
just and noble rule will be a credit to his 
calling, a glory to himself and a blessing 
and a benefit to all interested in his 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Dur FIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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LAYS CORNERSTONE 


Independence Indemnity Stages Im=- 
pressive Ceremony 


MANY OFFICIALS PRESENT 





Charles H. Holland’s Success Typified in 
New Building Under Shadow of 
Liberty Bell 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 13.—The cor- 
erstone of the new home of the Independence 
Indemnity and Independence Insurance com- 
panies Was formally laid December 11 at Wal- 
nut and Fifth streets with impressive cere- 
monies. W. Freeland Kendrick, mayor of 
Philadelphia officiated. 

There were numerous notable men in attend- 
ance both from the insurance world and every 
walk of business and professional life. In 
the shadow of the historic Liberty Bell 
eshrined across the way in world-famous In- 
dependence square, this new headquarters of 
the youthful but flourishing Independence In- 
demnity Company has indeed an enviable set- 


fl 
I 


The structure is designed to harmonize 
achitecturally with Independence Hall, with 
its renowned cupola. It is adapted from the 
Colonial style of architecture but in a modi- 
ied form essential to conform with the up-to- 
ate requirements. The seal of the company is 
the main motive of a decorative panel in bas- 
lief over the entrance. This panel has two 
allegorical figures, one symbolizing protection 
ty force of arms, the other protection through 
insurance or indemnity. In the center are two 
tons of plenty reflecting adequate protection. 
There are circular medallions in bas-relief 
oer the main windows. Allegorical figures 
represent commerce, industry, protection and 
murance. The facade is distinctly unusual. 
The building has been so designed that more 
‘tories can be added if necessary as the busi- 
tess expands and extensions on Fifth street 
tn also be made without infringing on the 
general effect of the architecture. 

ch addition to the mayor there were present 
tom Philadelphia Brig. Gen. Smedley D. 
Pater, director of public safety; William B. 
“adley, city controller, former Governor Wil- 
‘am C. Sproul, Charles H. Holland, president 
0 the Independence companies; Ralph L. Free- 
man, Vice-president of the Lumbermens Insur- 
ae Company; Clarence H. Geist, president 
. the C. H. Geist Company, Livingston E, 
na President of the First National Bank; 
william H. Kingsley, vice-president of the 
‘tin Mutual Life Insurance Company; Dr. R. 
), Mackinnon, eC, Newhall, 
medent of the Pennsylvania Company; 
ae W. Norris, governor of the Federal 
“serve Bank: John 


Stevenson vice- 


dent, Finance Cor oe PENG, tne ieee: 
te aig Corporation of America; H. L. 
nes of Ritter & Shay, «architects of the 
lilding: Frederic Richardson, United States 








Man; Seren . 2 
te General Accident Company; J. Bar- 
(On i es os . ¥ z 4 iz 
Ownsend, president, Provident Trust Com- 
Many: . 2 : : 

Ys John Way, vice-president, Provident 


Mutual Life; Joseph Wayne, Jr., president, 
Girard National Bank; J. M. Willcox, presi- 
dent, Philadelphia Saving Fund Society; 
Parker S. Williams, Asa A. Wing, president, 
Provident Mutual Life, George R. 
Richard Haughton, George Valentine Smith, A. 
Arthur J. Stobbart, counsel, and several other 
L. Johnston and Willard L. Case, vice-presi- 
dents ; 


Packard, 


James Morrison, secretary-treasurer ; 
officers of the Independence companies. 
Among those from out of town were: 
George W. Childs of Chicago, H. C. Brearley, 
president of the Brearley Service Organization, 
New York; Rollin P. Grant, vice-chairman of 
the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
New York; R. A. Mansfield Hobbs, counselor- 
at-law, New York; Phillips, 


New York. 


Hon. Jesse S. 


Compensation Companies Must Increase 
Deposits in Idaho 

Satt Lake City, Utaun, December 14.— 
Under provision of a resolution of the Indus- 
trial Accident Board of Idaho, insurance com- 
panies writing workmen’s compensation business 
in that State must keep on deposit with the 
State Securities Commission which 
shall at all times offset their unsecured liabili- 
ties in the State. Prior to this ruling companies 


amounts 


writing compensation business in Idaho were 
required to deposit with the State treasurer 
$25,000 in satisfactory securities on being ad- 
mitted to do business in the State. The amount 
was regarded as a guarantee that the com- 
pany’s liabilities in the State would be met 
should it become insolvent. It is stated that 
during the past summer the Associated Em- 
ployers’ Reciprocal of Chicago became insol- 
vent and that when a check of the books was 
made it was found the concern had more than 
$100,000 in with only 
$25,000, or 25 per cent of the amount, to secure 
them. 


liabilities in Idaho 


American Surety Supports Institute Course 

Employees of the American Surety Company 
have been offered an opportunity to enroll in 
the course of suretyship study being given by 
the Insurance Institute of America. Provided 
the employe attends the lectures of the Institute 
regularly, the company will pay the entire fee 
for the course. 

“Child Safety Week” in Illinois 

A “Child Safety Week” is under way in 
Illinois under the auspices of the Illinois Auto- 
mohile Club and the National Motorists As- 
sociation in co-operation with leading commer- 
cial and civic throughout the 
State. 
stem 
and “Safety Drawing Books,” each containing 
showing in graphic form just how 


organizations 

Iducation is the main barrier used to 
the rising tide of automobile fatalities, 
pictures 


little ones lose their lives in the streets, are 
distributed in business houses, theaters 
and schools. The “Child Safety Week” began 
December 13 and ends December 20, and it is 
hoped that the effort will result in a material 


the total number of automobile 


being 


reduction of 
accidents in Illinois. 
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DINNER “GOES OVER BIG” 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters Hear 
W. L. Mooney on Acquisition Cost 
at Annual Banquet 
Fifty executives and officers of the 
various member companies of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
met last Thursday evening at the Hotel Astor 
in New York city for their annual get-together 
Jesse S. Phillips, general manager, 
and, 


chief 


dinner. 
presided, the attendance was excellent 
to speak in the vernacular, “it went over big.” 

At the conclusion of a delightful dinner 
Mr. Phillips enumerated the works and accom- 
plishments of the bureau during the past three 
years, especially calling attention to the note- 
worthy results achieved during the last year. 
Mr. Phillips’ summary was appreciated, and 
W. L. Mooney, vice-president of the tna 
Life, took the floor. Mr. Mooney adopted the 
most applicable subject of “Acquisition Cost,” 
a question which is before Superintendent of 
Insurance James A. Beha of New York at the 
present time. Mr. Mooney dealt with the sub- 
ject in a very competent manner and his opin- 
ions were received so enthusiastically that he 
was warmly commended by the attending 
executives. 

Subsequently the matter of acquisition cost 
became a subject for round-table discussion and 
it was unanimously agreed that Mr. Mooney, 
as chairman of the committee now before 
Superintendent Beha, should have the un- 
divided support of the Bureau and the chief 
executives in its attempt to administer the 
present acquisition cost rules. 

Of those taking part in the discussion, the 
following spoke prominently: 

Charles H. Holland, president of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity; L. F. Butler, president, 
and William BroSmith, vice-president of the 
Travelers; Norman R. Moray, general man- 
ager of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity ; 
FE. M. Linville, president of the New York 
Indemnity; H. G. B. Alexander, president of 
the Continental Casualty; A. Duncan ‘Reid, 
president, and William J. McCaffrey, vice- 
president of the Globe Indemnity; F. High- 
lands Burns, president of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, and Edson S. Lott, president of the 
United States Casualty. 


Surety Committee in Session 

Cuicaco, Itt., December 15.—Harve G. 
Badgerow, vice-president of the Continental 
Casualty of Chicago, and chairman of the 
special surety committee charged with ironing 
out the difficulties in the contract bonds, will 
commence sessions in New York Tuesday. At 
this time the committee will draw up a report 
to be submitted to the Surety Association of 
America. Mr. Badgerow’s committee has been 
negotiating and conferring with contractors 
and highway officials. Important recommenda- 
tions will be made and embodied in the report 
and the special committee will work for adop- 
tion of a program in line with its suggestions 
regarding revision of rates and a rearrange- 
ment of facilities for writing such business. 
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SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL A HANDY GUIDE FOR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


NEW H AMP SHIRE UNDERWRITERS, AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS 
at | Se AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE CO. INSURANCE 


\ f\, 
Saale N. H. y By AMBROSE RYDER 


— SS An Expert Automobile Insurance Underwriter 


A New, Complete, Standard Treatise 


Ideal for Beginners 
A Handy” Reference Work for Officials, 


Agents and Brokers a 


This excellent reference and text book is written, in non- 
technical language, by the former manager of the Automobile 
Department of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, who is now manager of the Automobile Depart- 
ment of the United States Branch of the General Accident, 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation. He is eminently quali- 
fied, by ability and experience, to produce so helpful and prac- 
tical a book, having participated in the formulation of rules, 
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FIFTY-FOURTH the making of rates and the establishment of practices in 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT oe insurance, now in vogue throughout the United 

January |, 1924 pais. 

“4° PRICE PER COPY, $3.75 

Cash Capital $ 2,000,000.00 sae 
Assets 11.275,626.67 
Liabilities,except Capital 5.87 3,397.23 THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Surplus toPolicyholders 5,402.229.44 CHICAGO eles NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘SAll Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles’’ 











Cutting the Cost of Auto Insurance in 
Half 


Under the above title a booklet has been writ- 
in by H. A. Bayern, and published by The 
Spectator Company. Mr. Bayern is a success- 
iul automobile insurance specialist in New 
York, and has embraced in this booklet a great 
deal of valuable advice for automobile owners, 
insurance brokers, insurance agents, execu- 
tives, and other employees of insurance com- 
panies. 

It is replete with arguments in 
various kinds of insurance coverage for the 
protection of automobile owners, and contains 
photographs of numerous appropriate news- 
paper clippings illustrating the liability to 
heavy loss in various ways, as well as pointing 
out how insurance protects automobile own- 
US. 

Agents and brokers using this book can im- 

press upon their prospects the necessity for 
high liability limits, as well as the need for 
other classes of coverage. It deals with the 
oly safe way of reducing the cost of insuring 
automobiles; tells how to increase limits on 
lawsuit items at a very small increase in pre- 
mium; contains an alphabetical list of approved 
locking devices and amount of discount al- 
lowed on each lock, and an alphabetical list of 
approved bumpers. It offers conclusive argu- 
ments and convincing proof of the necessity 
lor carrying proper and adequate insurance. 
There is also in it a glossary of insurance 
terms, and an alphabetical list of States show- 
ing the various territorial classifications, so 
that an agent, broker, company underwriter or 
automobile owner can determine the approxi- 
mate rate in any State or territory, and in the 
States of New York, New Jersey and Con- 
ucticut, in each county and city. 
. This valuable little book, containing detailed 
iormation in regard to automobile insurance 
and also convincing selling arguments, should 
be i the hands of every agent or broker writ- 
M§ automobile insurance and of automobile 
owners, The price of a single copy in paper 
binding is $1, and in flexible binding $1.50. 


favor of 


Pik American Life Convention has issued the pro- 
2 “Ling of its nineteenth annual meeting, which 
"aes a book of 270 pages. 


States Position on Renewal of Brokerage 
Licenses 


Superintendent of Insurance James A. Beha 
gave out the following notice today with 
reference to the application blank for renewal 
of brokers’ licenses: 

The recent notice given out by this depart- 
ment with respect to additional questions in the 
application blank for renewal of brokers’ 
licenses has caused, I am given to understand, 
some comment as to the purpose of the depart- 
ment and also with reference to the action, if 
any, which the department may take against 
brokers admitting to violations of the law. 

To clear up any misapprehension on the part 
of those seeking licenses or removal of licenses 
from this department to act as brokers, I wish 
it to be made clear that unlawful acts, whether 
rebating, transacting business with unauthorized 
msurers or otherwise, can not, in justice to 
those brokers who comply with the law and to 
those insurers who lend their support to the 
State by the payment of taxes, be countenanced. 
In this connection, however, I do not desire to 
spread the impression that summary action 
will be taken by the department against a 
broker who may in his application admit being 
a participant in such irregular practices. I 
fully recognize that legitimate demands of a 
great business must have proper consideration 
and that practices of long standing, even 
though questionable or illegal, can not be fully 
corrected at once. Due deliberation will be 
given to all applications and to the issuance of 
licenses and I trust that through the honest co- 
operation of those enguged in the business, 
much may be accomplished to correct a situa- 
tion which for years has given this department 
a great deal of concern, a situation unfair to 
the public, which enriches foreign concerns 
giving no support to our institutions but com- 
peting with recognized companies paying taxes 
for such recognition—a situation the existence 
of which makes almost ridiculous our pro- 
hibitory statutes. 





Death of C. R. Rea 
DA.tAs, TEx., December 15.—C. R. Rea of 
Lancaster, Dallas county, Texas, a well-known 
insurance man, died of cerebral hemorrhage 


December 8. He was fifty-five years old and 


9 


had been in business in Lancaster for twenty- 
seven years. 

He was noted for having developed one of 
the largest local insurance agencies in Texas. 
Through his office the bulk of the insurance on 
the Texas Electric Railways was written. He 
was well known among the insurance fraternity 
over the United States. Mr. Rea’s home has 
been for years the Mecca of prominent visit- 
ing insurance men. He made it an annual 
custom to entertain members of the Dallas 
Pond of the Blue Goose organization. 


Highway Conference Meets 
(Concluded from page 3) 

the problems affecting insurance companies. 
The various groups met immediately and, by 
evening, the proposed night session having 
been abandoned, were ready to report their 
recommendations to the executive committee, 
which embodied them in a report to be sub- 
mitted Tuesday morning to the full conference. 
Mr. Eaton selected James S. Kemper of the 
Lumbermans Mutual Casualty Company as 
representative on the executive committee. 


Appointment of C. W. Laird 

Carroll W. Laird has been appointed man- 
ager of the fidelity and surety division of the 
Great Eastern Department of the Union Indem- 
nity Company, New Orleans. Mr. Laird is a 
Princeton graduate and a close student of 
surety underwriting. He is sure to be of dis- 
tinct assistance to the company in its New 


York field. 





SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Statement as of 
December 31, 1923 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept., 


Admitted Assets...... $6,595,010 
CORD i isc ssndies ies 1,000,000 
er ee 608,817 


Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 




























A Merry Christmas 


Insured _. 


Millions of people in millions of homes are wrapping 
millions of Christmas packages. Neckties and socks, sweets 
and goodies, silken parasols and filmy underthings will be sent 


from friend to friend. 


Christmas gifts, as well as all other mail packages, should 
be insured. It is so easy to insure parcel post packages the 
Ohio Farmers way. Just make a brief entry on a stub, tear a 
little coupon from the handy Ohio Farmers book, wrap the 


coupon in the package, and its safety is insured. 


Tell your friends and clients about this easy way to insure 


a Merry Christmas. They will thank you. 


The picture above shows how easy it is to insure mail packages 
the Ohio Farmers way. It can be done with comfort at home. No 
need to stand in line at the post Office. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Organized 1848 Le Roy, Ohio 


W. L. Perrin & Son 
METROPOLITAN AGENTS 
75 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


E. K. Schultz & Company 
GENERAL AGENTS 
4th and Walnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. M. Dinsmore & Company 
GENERAL AGENTS 
22 Leidesdorff Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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GAS EXPLOSION 
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USE AND OCCUPANCY 
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CONTEMPLATES BUILDING 
National Board Plans New Quarters 
SITE CHOSEN IN NEW YORK 


Further Development of Gold Street Dis- 
trict Seen—14-Story Building to 
Cost $1,500,000 
In a letter to members of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager, announces a proposal to erect a 
tuilding for that organization at the corner 
of John and Gold streets, New York city. 
The board will occupy three or four floors of 
the fourteen-story structure and among the 
prospective tenants are a number of the rating 
and inspection organizations of the city. 
The letter follows: 


Dear Sir: 

At the December meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Board a proposal 
was presented which contemplates the erection 
of a building to house the various fire insur- 
ance organizations now located in New York 
city, to be known as the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters Building. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
executive Committee : 

Voted, That this executive Committee 
looks with favor upon the proposal to erect 
such a building as has been described, and 
authorizes the subcommittee hereinafter 
constituted to advise the membership if 
they consider the plan sound and recom- 
mend voluntary individual company invest- 
ment; and that a subcommittee of five be 
appointed by the chairman to carry out the 
intent of this resolution. . 


The committee of five has carefully studied 
the situation, and considers the plan sound. 

The site of the proposed building is the 
northwest corner of John and Gold streets, con- 
taming approximately 12,000 square feet; and 
a thirty-day option to purchase this property 
at $000,000 is in the hands of the committee. 
The committee considers this price reasonable 
masmuch as it is informed that the plot on 
the southwest corner of the same streets is un- 
der contract of sale at a higher rate. 

Tentative plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Clinton and Russell, which firm has 
hen approved by the committee as architects 
tor the proposed building. 

Estimates by Thompson-Starrett Company, 
Cauldwell-Wineate & Company and James 
Stewart & Company, covering the cost of erec- 
tion, as well as operation estimates by Messrs. 
William A. White & Sons, Horace Ely & Com- 
pany and George R. Read & Company have 
hen received, from which it appears that the 
Moposed building can be constructed at a cost 
ot not exceeding $1,150,000 (which includes 
larrying charges during construction, archi- 
tects’ fees and a liberal allowance on all other 
expenditures), and can be so operated that the 
‘ost per square foot to company organizations 
will effect a material saving to all companies 
in the maintenance of the various bureaus over 
&xpenditures which will be necessarv in the 
near future under present housing plans. ¢ 


The committee is convinced that the space 
unused by company organizations will be in 
great demand. 

The plan provides for a fourteen-story struc- 
ture, having an area of 9400 square feet per 
floor, and we are assured that the building can 
be completed ten months after the site is turned 
over to the contractors, and the building ready 
for occupancy by May, 1926. 

Enclosed herewith is a photograph of the 
proposed building, and a street map showing 
its location. 

To take charge of the erection, ownership 
and operation of the building, a corporation 
is in process of formation, to be known as the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters Build- 
ing Corporation; the officers of which corpora- 
tion shall be selected from the officers of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
chairman of its executive committee. The board 
of directors shall consist of nine members. 

The financial plan contemplates a first mort- 
gage of $1,000,000 at 5 per cent, and a second 
mortgage of $200,000 to $250,000 at 6 per 
cent, which loans, at the rate of interest stated, 
have been tentatively offered to the committee. 
It also provides for the issuance of $600,000 
capital stock ($100 par value) which, after 
payment of all expenses, including the amor- 
tization of the mortgages at the rate of 2 per 
annum, should yield a dividend of 6 per cent 
from the date of the completion of the building. 

The stock of the corporation is to be avail- 
able to National Board members, as voluntary 
individual subscribers, and the committee 
cordially invites your company to subscribe to 
the said stock, for which purpose a blank ap- 
plication is enclosed. The committee reserves 
to itself the right of apportioning the stock in 
the event of over subscription, in order to 
secure general participation in the undertaking 
by the membership of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Tt will assist the committee in completing its 
arrangements if our membership will respond 
promptly, since it is deemed necessarv to fix 
Tanuary 12, 1925, as the closing date for sub- 
scriptions. The date on which payment of 
the subscription is to he made will be announced 
shortly thereafter. Checks are to be drawn 
to the order of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Building Corporation. 

. A. SMITH. 
C. G. SirH. 
T. H. ANDERSON. 
W. E. MALLALIeEv. 
Wrirrep Kurtn, Chairman, 
The Committee. 


Tennessee Insurance Company 

A new company at Chattanooga is entitled 
the Tennessee Insurance Company. It is cap- 
italized at $50,000 and will write fire and theft 
insurance on automobiles, conducting business 
mainly in Chattanooga for the present. Presi- 
dent Joseph W. Johnson, M.D., is also presi- 
dent of the Interstate Life and Accident Com- 
pany of Chattanooga. Mark Wilson is vice- 
president, Sam A. Strauss is secretary and 
treasurer, and Raymond Seagle is assistant 
secretary and insurance manager. 








The National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., has announced the appointment of J. 
Frank Yost as general agent at Des Moines, Iowa. 


EASTERN UNION CONVENES 
W. Palache Re-elected President—Memo- 
rial on U. C. Crosby Acclaimed 

The regular annual meeting of the Eastern 
Union took place, last Thursday, at its head- 
quarters, 135 William street, New York city, 
with President Whitney Palache presiding. 
This being the annual meeting, the nominating 
committee presented its candidates for office 
with the following unanimous elections: Mr. 
Palache, manager of the Commercial Union, 
re-elected president; Ralph B. Ives, president 
of the A*tna, vice-president; B. M. Culver, 
vice-president of the Niagara Fire, treasurer, 
and Ralph G. Potter, secretary. The new offi- 
cers were received vociferously by a record 
attendance. 

The regular reports of the various standing 
committees were received and approved. Next 
in the order of business came the application 
for membership of Frederick B. Kellam, vice- 
president of the American and Foreign In- 
surance Company of New York. On a rising 
vote Mr. Kellam was unanimously elected a 
member. 

By all means the most interesting committee 
report to the attending members was that heard 
from the committee appointed to adopt a reso- 
lution of the death of U. C. Crosby and which 
was acclaimed by a rising vote. The memorial 
was most panegyric in recounting Mr. Crosby’s 
labors for standardized automatic sprinkler 
protection, his activities in organizing the New 
England Insurance Exchange, his advocacy of 
compulsory coinsurance, his part in the forma- 
tion of the Underwriters’ Bureau of New Eng- 
land and the Factory Insurance Association, his 
efforts to have commissions in New. England 
made uniform and his activities in organizing 
and conducting the Automatic Sprinkler Com- 
mittee and the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 

In relating Mr. Crosby’s great characteristic 
attributes we quote the following from the 
memorial : 

In the passing of Uberto C. Crosby from this 
life October 4, 1924, there was lost to the fire 
underwriting world a man of fine character and 
of broad underwriting knowledge. Mr. Crosby 
was a man of few words, but with many ideas, 
and it has been well said that he had a broader 
understanding of the needs of fire underwriting 
in New England in the 80s and gos, where his 
years as a special agent were spent, than any 
other fire insurance field man in that territory. 

Mr. Crosby was pre-eminently a_ friendly 
man and a lover of co-operation. For many 
vears the annual outings of the exchange were 
held at his home in Newton, Mass., occasions 
which were full of pleasure to those so for- 
tunate as to be present. Indeed. his life illus- 
trated the truth of the words of Emerson, “The 
only way to have a friend is to be one.” 

The committee appointed to draft this con- 
sisted of E. G. Richards, chairman; William 
B. Clark, and C. G. Smith. 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL ISSUE 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


for 1924—1925 


tannin of the great expansion in all branches of the insurance busi- 

ness, especially in the number of companies engaged in casualty, 
surety and allied classes of insurance, and the consequent growth in the 
quantity of statistical and other data necessarily included in that great 
encyclopedia of insurance information, THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, 
it has become desirable to issue the Year Book in THREE VOLUMES 
embracing in all, some four thousand pages, devoted respectively to LIFE 
INSURANCE; FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE; CASUALTY, 


SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE. 


In addition to the standard statistical history a prose history of 
each company from organization to date is given, including capital 
changes, surplus contributions, dividends, changes in control, changes 
in plan, kinds of policies written, etc. 


EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


LIFE VOLUME 


Reports of Life Insurance Companies 
—Historical Data. 


Statutory Requirements. 

Statistical History. 

Compendium of Official Life Insur- 
ance Reports. 


Statistics of Foreign Companies. 

Canadian Department. 

Business by States. 

Stipulated Premium, Assessment and 
Fraternal Insurance. 

Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Medical Examiners. 


Life Insurance Volume....... 


Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous In- 
surance Volume............. 





BRIEF OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS VOLUME 


Reports of Casualty, 
Miscellaneous Insurance 
panies—Historical Data. 

Statutory Requirements. 

Statistical Tables. 

Classified Premiums, 
Expenses. 

Business by States. 

Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance Laws and Statistics. 

Premiums, Losses, Commissions and 
Expenses by Classes for Four 
Years. 

Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Medical Examiners. 


Surety and 
Com- 


Losses and 





FIRE AND MARINE VOLUME 

Reports of Fire Insurance Companies 
—Historical Data. 

Short Rate Tables. 

Statistics of Fire Insurance Business. 

Classification of Premiums and Losses. 

Retired Companies. 

Underwriters’ Organizations. 

Foreign Insurance Companies. 

Marine Insurance Data. 

Fire Departments and Water Supply. 


Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Adjusters. 


PRICES: 
i dy Sr a $15 Fire and Marine Insurance Volume...........$15 
Either Two Volumes, ordered together........ 25 
Wai TE oheiae 15 All Three Volumes, ordered together......--.. 35 


Sent postpaid to any address in the United States, or any country in the Postal Union (except Great Britain). on receipt 


of price; to other countries, extra cost of postage added. 


Customs charges added. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


Insurance Exchange 


PUBLISHERS 


135 William Street 
NEW YORK 
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UTAH AGENTS MEET 

p. W. Jennings New Head of Organization 
Sart LAKE City, UTAH, December 16.—The 
annual convention and banquet of the Utah 
jsociation of Insurance Agents was held at 
the Hotel Utah here recently and was attended 
wy representatives from most of the larger 
cities in the State. President James Rogers of 
salt Lake City occupied the chair, supported 
jy Secretary Massa. After the routine busi- 
nes had been disposed of, which included the 
port of the secretary and treasurer and re- 
sorts of local board officers, a number of im- 
oortant addresses were given. 

Former State Insurance Commissioner Wil- 
ard Done launched into an attack on the com- 
xtition of the State in workmen’s compensa- 
én business. He called it “Socialistic’” and 
clared that the taxes of the private com- 
qnies were indirectly helping to make this un- 
ii competition possible. He declared that 
many business men with whom he had dis- 
yssed the matter were with him. He thought 
that if compensation business could be written 
iy the State other forms of insurance might 
ie written, too, and no one knew where it 
night end. He urged every insurance man in 
State, regardless of his special line, to get be- 
ind them in this fight. 

John W. Walker, present Insurance Com- 
missioner, and a life man by profession, gave 
ome figures regarding operations of insurance 
mpanies in the State. In discussing the 
westion of getting legitimate agents, Mr. 
\alker produced a questionnaire which he said 
‘sent to applicants by his office as soon as 
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Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 1,000,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 


Assets 


See 


1,752,290 
4,543,938 
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an application is made for a license to write 
insurance. The Commissioner said he felt that 
the judicious use of this questionnaire is bet- 
ter than asking for more legislation governing 
the qualifications of men who shall act as 
agents. 

A discussion arose concerning the scope of 
a license issued to a firm. Mr. Walker held 
that the president, vice-president and secre- 
tary are the only persons who have the right 
to solicit business on one license. All others, 
including directors of the company, must have 
a separate license, he said. 

The trend of the discussions was that very 
little will be attempted this coming year in 
the matter of legislation. One speaker urged 
very the passing of a State fire 
marshal law, but it is thought such a law will 
not be proposed. The 
have turned down such a measure on the ground 
C. L. Larsen, who favored the 
bill in question, also discussed the question of 


strongly 


last two legislatures 


of economy. 


co-operation between special and local agents, 
declaring there must always be the fullest co- 
operation between them if their work is to be 
productive of the best results. One of the 
speakers thought that the allowance for the 
insurance department should be much greater 
than it is, pointing that the insurance law pro- 
viding for licenses, taxes, etc., is a good rev- 
enue producer. 
effort will be made to get a larger salary for 
the State Insurance Commissioner. 

A resolution was passed favoring the Amer- 
ican agency system and sent to the national 
organization. 

Frank W. Jennings of Salt Lake City was 
selected as president for the year; 
Charles Smith, Salt Lake City, vice-president, 
and C. H. Cartwright, Salt Lake City, secre- 
tary. Mr. Jennings, who is manager of the 
well-known Jennings Insurance Agency, gave 
a brief talk following his election in which he 
expressed confidence in the future. 


It is almost certain that some 


coming 


No Change in Control of Virginia Fire and 
Marine 


As there has been a rumor that the control 
of a Virginia company was about to pass into 
other hands, THe Spectator is glad to make 
public the following telegram from B. C. Lewis, 
Jr., secretary of the Virginia Fire & Marine 
of Richmond to the effect that that company 
cannot be the ove referred to: 

Referring to your article in last week’s issue 
of rumored change in control or officership of 
Virginia company, we find some suspicion 
directed against us. Will you please, in your 
next issue, state in our behalf that no change 
in the control of this company can take place 
for some years to come, and that at the present 
time neither the president, vice-president, secre- 
tary or treasurer are aware ot the retirement 
of any of the officers or directors of the com- 
pany. 


—An English- French-German- Danish Insurance 
Dictionary, a pamphlet of thirty-one pages, issued by 
Alfr. Thomsen, embrases a great many words and 
phrases used in the insuranle business, given in Eng- 
lish followed by their equivalents in French, 


German Danish. 


and 
and 


SENTINEL FIRE SUBSIDIARY OF 
SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE 
New Company Headed by G. G. Bulkley 
and W. B. Cruttenden 


The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Springfield, Mass., is to have a 
subsidiary company to be known as the Sen- 
tinel Fire Insurance Company of Springfield, 
which has practically completed organization. 
Its papers and application for license in the 
State of Massachusetts will be presented to 
the Commissioner of Insurance at an early 
date, together with its request for incorpora- 
tion by James L. Pease, William A. Harris, 
Frederick Harris, Emerson G. Gaylord, George 
G. Bulkley, Henry A. Field, John W. B. 
Brand, Melvin D. Southworth, Francis H. 
Williams, Walter B. Cruttenden, Edwin H. 
Hildreth, William A. Hebert and Carroll L. 
Garnett. 


The company will be officered by Mr. Bulk- 
ley, president of the Springfield Fire and Ma- 
rine, president; Mr. Cruttenden, vice-president 
of the Springfield, vice-president; Mr. Hil- 
dreth, secretary of the Springfield, secretary; 
Mr. Garnett, assistant secretary; Mr. Wil- 
liams, treasurer of the Springfield, treasurer. 
With but two exceptions the officers of the 
Springfield will hold corresponding positions 
in the Sentinel. The entire capital stock, ex- 
clusive of the qualifying shares, has been sub- 
scribed to by the former and a capitalization 
and surplus of $500,000 each has been pro- 
vided. 





Plaricultaral 


7Ist 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JAN. Ist, 1924 - 


Capital........ $1,000,000.00 
Assets......... 8,296,360.91 
Liabilities..... 5,263,063.00 ? 


Net Surplus to 
Policyholders. 3,033,297.67 


Fire, Marine, Windstorm, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Riot, and 
Explosion Insurance 








New York State 
F. I’. Buell, General Agent, Troy 
E. J. Parmelee, S. A., Syracuse 
H. H. Porter, S, A., Rochester 
New England 
Geo. Shaw, General Agent, 116 Milk St., Boston 
H. H. Landon, S. A., Springfield, Mass. 
Middle Dept. 
E. A. Morrell, S. A., 205 Walnut Place, Phila. 
Northern New Jersey 
Jas. J. Garland, S. A., 514 Eighth Avenue, Bklyn. 
New York Suburban 
W.P.Phillips, Exec.S. A., 1506 E.17thSt., Bklyn 
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RETIRES AS GENERAL 
AGENT 





Starkweather & Shepley to Confine 
Activities to Local Agencies 





E. G. PIEPER ASSUMES CONTRACTS 





Vice-President of Firm Will Take Over 
Contracts of Union and Abeille 

The firm of Starkweather & Shepley, Inc., 
of Providence, R. I., announces its intention of 
retiring from the general agency business after 
many years of successfully representing a large 
number of insurance companies. Consequent 
upon the action of the firm, E. G. Pieper, presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Insurance Company 
and the Merchants Insurance Company, both of 
Providence, will tender his resignation as vice- 
president and underwriting manager of the 
Starkweather & Shepley organization. Mr. 
Pieper then, anticipates assuming the United 
States managership of the Union of Paris and 
the Abeille of Paris, which are now repre- 
sented by Starkweather & Shepley. The 
two aforementioned companies will be han- 
dled by Mr. Pieper in addition to his work 
work with the Rhode Island and the Merchants. 

The portent of the above announcement is 
not to be interpreted that Starkweather & 
Shepley will absolve into ansolute retirement. 
To the contrary the firm intends continuing its 
representation of one or all of the previously 
mentioned companies in its focal agencies at 
Providence, Boston and Chicago, and John F. 
Huntsman, Jr., president of the firm, will con- 
tinue in his present capacity of supervising the 
brokerage business. 

In explanation of its retirement the firm 
stated that its move was in opposition to the 
wishes of the late Colonel George L. Shepley, 
the principal organizer of the firm and its group 
of companies, but his death had precluded the 
possibility of the continuance of his plans. 
Furthermore it has been deemed advisable by 
the board to adopt this course, particularly so 
in view of Mr. Pieper’s assumption of the 
agency’s contracts individually, wherein no 
change will be suffered by its companies. Mr. 
Pieper will utilize the entire agency plant of 
the two Rhode Island companies and will 
occupy the Starkweather & Shepley building in 
Providence. 
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y, Is there a duty for insurance men? 

lay You and we, as fellow underwriters, know that CARBON MONOXIDE GAS is a frequent cause of fatalitie 
| : : 8. 
Ko, We are reminded of it especially at this tim> of the year. 

oN This gas is a product of combustion from either stationary or automotive gasoline engines. It is invisible, 
i, — tasteless, and non-irritant. To inhale a seemingly negligible quantity means almost immediate loss 
t of life. 

\ ieee ee : r 

Wy Know ing this, it is clearly our duty to warn the owners of cars not to run their engines when garage doors or 
Ks windows are closed. 

r) Join us in this work of safeguarding life. Te yery insure é ; y sure ection against C ‘i 
¢ us If iS Work aleguarding life. Tell every insured that the only sure protection against CARBON 
io, MONOXIDE GAS is fresh air and ample ventilation. 
ea This is a duty, and it is yours as well as ours. 

s. This appeal is for the furtherance of the CARBON MONOX- / 
xs) IDE WARNING, verbally or otherwise, to the General 14 (04/ 
i4y Public. Se a 
ic Ove r Siaty Years in Business. Now Insuring Over Two Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
hod Billion Dollars in Policics cn 3,500,000 Lives. OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS ’ 
We gt Sse, eran eS oN fp ee LN Pree Z \ Apa! y- y- Sen = 37, 
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Kansas Hail Mutuals Want to Pool Losses 

Topeka, KANn., December 12.—A plan for the 
pooling of the losses of half a dozen Kansas 
mutual hail companies has been submitted to 
the State insurance department. It is not ex- 
pected that the proposed contract will be ap- 
proved by the department and the scheme put 
into effect, as the legal advisers of the depart- 
ment have indicated a doubt as to the legality 
of the proposal. They point out that a stock 
company might be able to put the contract 
through and make a success of it but they feel 
that it cannot be done by the mutual com- 
panies. 

The plan proposed is for the companies to 
form a pool with a committee of one member 
from each company to direct the operations. 
The committee would fix the boundaries of the 
operations of each company and the amount 
each company could write in any given terri- 
tory. When the season was closed the contract 
provides that the companies would pool the 
total losses, those with successful experience 
contributing to the losses of the others. The 
contract does make one provision that the de- 
partment would like to see made effective. This 
is that the total expenses of the companies 
during a season shall not run above 50 per cent, 
including the commissions to agents. 

Kansas Rate Case to Be Continued 

ToreKA, Kan., December 12.—The taking of 
evidence in the Kansas fire insurance fate case 
will not be completed until early in January. 
This became evident last week when the 


Organized 1859 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Losses paid since organization over 56 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 





attorneys went into conference with Gilbert 
Frith, special master of the Shawnee county 
district court; as to continuing the taking of 
evidence. The State advised the Commissioner 
that it would require at least two weeks to com- 
plete its testimony, allowing time for the cross. 
examination of its witnesses by the company 
The State has been taking testi- 
mony for two weeks. 


attorneys. 


NEW OFFICERS CHOSEN 
Blake McDowell and W. F. Kyle Made 
Executives of Ohio Farmers 

Vacancies which have long existed in the 
executive staff of the Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Company have at last been filled by the elec- 
tions of Blake McDowell, director of the com- 
pany for several years, to the position of vice- 
president, and W. F. Kyle, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, as a director. 
The executive staff will again assume its former 
plenary state which was depleted some time 
ago by the death of Vice-President J. W. 
Crooks. The acquisition of Mr. Kyle to the 
company’s personnel is considered a valuable 
asset, as he brings wide financial experience to 
an organization that stands in need of it. 

Mr. McDowell’s entrance into active manage- 
ment is deemed auspicious, as he is also a man 
of recognized financial ability, due to his posi- 
tion as head of the largest bank in Medina 
county. Mr. McDowell is also an insurance 
man of more than fifteen years’ experience. 


—The Foresters of America, Jersey City, N. J., is 
starting an extensive drive for new members. 
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The Making of the Fire Insurance Rate 
(Continued from page 4) 


readily to fire from below, but it permits water from above to 
pass through as it does through a sieve. 

Floor Openings—These are stairs, elevators, dumbwaiters 
or any other form of opening which is made for a specific, defi- 
The underwriter would 
like to have buildings with no floor openings. 


nite purpose—as a runway in a stable. 
These he can 
very rarely secure. Failing that, he next likes to have buildings 
in which the floor openings are enclosed in a proper shaft and 
the opening protected by the standard labeled doors. The 
principle is extremely simple, and, like all principles, the trouble 
is not in the principle but in getting it carried into effect. The 
enclosure to the floor opening should approach a chimney as 
neatly as possible, consistent with its use for the purpose de- 
signed. The standard shaft and the standard door when closed 
make the opening a chimney, and with the standard skylight 
over it the condition is all that can be asked for. 

Ceilings—These deal with the finish. The best finish to a 
ceiling from an insurance standpoint is none. This permits the 
beams to be exposed and, in the event of a fire, furnishes every 
opportunity for the water to play over the surface; in other 
words, there are no concealed spaces in which the fire may 
lurk and travel. If this cannot be secured—and generally it 
cannot, because some kind of finished appearance is desired— 
then the ceiling should be of good lath and plaster or of metal. 
A wood ceiling is bad because it furnishes so much fuel for the 
fire, in addition to all the disadvantages of the concealed space 
which has been spoken of. 

Area—The risk may be 5000 square feet and that area would 
If it is larger than that the charge 
is made for each 1000 square feet or fraction thereof. In this 
connection it is worthy of note that the charge under this item 
was formerly exceedingly substantial if the area of 5000 square 
feet was exceeded even to a small extent. Now that the charge 
is pro rated it is not such a serious matter, but once upon a time 
where the report showed a few feet over 5000 and a charge had 
been made the broker was wise enough to measure the risk with 


be included in the base rate. 


asteel tape, and by so doing found out that the risk was within 
the area permitted by the schedule without a charge. 

Lighting—Properly installed gas or electricity is accepted as 
standard. If either of these forms of lighting system is im- 
properly installed, then the charge would be made under the 
safe condition item. If the lighting is of other forms, as 
candles, lamps, etc., then a charge is made at this point in the 
schedule, 

Heating—Some form of heating confined to pipes, as hot 
water and steam, is standard. If the heating be by some other 
method, as stoves or furnaces, a charge is made at this point. 
Even in the case of steam or hot water heating, 
exercised to ascertain if the pipes are not in contact with the 
woodwork ; in other words, that the installation is standard not 


care is usually 


merely from an engineering but from the standpoint of fire 
prevention. 

Fire Pails—The insertion of this item in the schedule was 
b d . . . . . . 

ased on a certain theory which is still employed in this type of 
‘chedule, though not found in the Universal type. The theory 
which puts this item in the schedule was that fire pails—that is, 
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pails filled with water for use in the case of fire—were so desir- 
able that in order to force their installation a charge was put 
into the schedule if they were not on the premises. It has 
proved an effective way of doing it, and possibly is as effective 
in its educational process as the other method. 

Tenants—The risk is supposed to be occupied by one tenant, 
or, as more commonly expressed, a sole tenant risk. If there 
be more, charges are established along the following lines: If 
there are two tenants, the charge is 5 cents; three, 10 cents; 
four, 20 cents; and for each additional tenant employing six 
or more hands, 20 cents more is added. If less than six hands 
are employed, a certain group system is adopted in making the 
charge. 

Internal Exposure—It will occasionally happen that there 
will be two or three tenants in a property, but each entitled 
under the conditions to his own base rate. But one having a 
hazard higher than the other is deemed to expose all the rest to 
an additional risk and for this additional risk a charge is made 
under this item. Generally it is 10 per cent of the higher 
hazard. 


Woop WorKING AND OTHER HAZARDS 

W oodworking—Unless the base rate is for a wood worker, 
and there is some woodworking done—that is, it forms a minor 
part of a metal plant—then a charge is made for woodworking 
at this point. For instance, a metal worker with a base rate of 
75 cents may have in conjunction with his work one saw for 
making packing cases or doing some modest kind of woodwork. 
For this a slight charge would be made. 


Paints—As in the case of woodworking, unless the risk be 
rated from a base rate, which implies a stock of paints, a charge 
is made for the paints found on the premises. In those busi- 
nesses where some painting is always found, the base rate per- 
mits a certain number of gallons of paint without an additional 


charge, but when that point is exceeded a charge is made. 
s 


Volatile Inflammables—This refers to that form of heat in 
which there is an open flame. It is dangerous because goods 
coming in contact with it are easily ignited. An enclosed form 
of heating is what the underwriter desires and the exposed form 
of heat is something which he prefers not to have and is in- 
clined to make a charge for it when present. 

Pressing—This item was introduced into the schedule for the 
express purpose of standardizing the arrangements for pressing 
in clothing factories. By making a charge for the non-standard 
condition, standard conditions are brought about in nearly every 
factory. The charge is quite young as compared with the age 
of the schedule, and it was introduced to meet a condition that 


was deemed very hazardous. 





Drying—lIt is necessary in many manufacturing operations 
to erect a small room in which a substantial degree of heat is 
maintained for the purpose of drying materials used in the 
manufatcuring processes. ‘This is all right and necessary. The 
only thing to be guarded against is to be positive that the 
structure be of a standard type. If it is, no charge is made. 
The general effect of this charge 
is to bring about standard drying rooms—something to be very 


If it is not, a charge is made. 


much desirea. 
(To be continued next week) 
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EVERY YEAR A RECORD YEAR 








Year Income Assets Paid Policyholders Since Organization 
1909 $9,248.00 $5,683.00 $722.46 

1913 $234,570.00 $55,825.00 $320,985.43 

1917 $758,923.85 $365,736.81 $1,307,881.83 
1919 $1,273,980.95 $654,673.66 $2,304 ,004.49 


1921 — $2,374,671.38 $1,499,846.33 $4, 234,599.59 
1922 $2,891,874.11 $1,722,207.46 $5,763,009.64 


23 $3,337,492.14 $2,119,695.57 $7,385,699.08 


Business Men’s Assurance Company 
W. T. GRANT, President KANSAS CITY, MO. 














NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 
56 Richton Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Savion, Mass. 
W. £. RAY, Special Ageut FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 














sian soli GENERAL CASUALTY 


and SURETY INSURANCE 
% 
Tsetherg A Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
‘ | GENERAL (¢ Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 


CASUALTY \” idence, Burglary, etc. 
( bAN D Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY (0. 


ELMER H. DEARTH, President 


606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress, Detroit, Mich, 























(reneral ccident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


g, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lta. 


Tunis RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING, 4tTx & WALNUT STS. 
HALA PHILADELPHIA 



















LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND TO LOYAL AGENTS LOYAL 
Organized 1855 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
JANUARY 1, 1924 








Capital, $2,250,000.00. Net Surplus, $4,251,619.22 
Surplus to Policyholders, $6,501,619.22 
Assets, $14,683,598.32 Liabilities, $8,181,979.10 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice President WAITE BLIVEN, Vice Pres. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Sect. 


ERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Neyer Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to May I, 1925, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, !OWA 

















Great American 
Insurance Company 


om New Dork 


Your Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 
CAPITAL 


$12,500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.316,.680.16 


NET sURPLUS 


12,465,360.86 
46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
GC. R. STREET, Vice-President GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 210 Sansome Street 

76 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHIGAGO—Wm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 
Clothing Industry. —This famous industry 
is presenting problems which are not proving 
easy of solution, although the solution may 
sem to be easy. The committee, which for 
months have been devoting time and thought 
have reached some conclusions 
wh The first is that 
proba! ly no increase in rates would be of value, 


to the matter, 
ich seem to be fundamental. 


because of the fact that it would only drive the 
good business away and not drive away the 
The best thought that has come 
establishment of 
a central bureau, if not for underwriting this 


poor business. 
out of the consideration is the 


class of business, at least for passing on every 
request that is made for insurance, and not 
binding any insurance until a report has been 
made in any individual case. This is going in 
just the proper direction. It is furnishing ser- 
vice which is due to the community, because it 
aims to reduce waste, and that reduction, it is 
needless to point out, is a precise thing which 
will, without raising the rates, change this busi- 
ness from a steady loss into a condition where 
itat least may break even if it does not show 
a profit. 

Gratuitousness.—The giving 
“Good Wishes,” and all the way from that up 
to dwelling houses, is one which has come to 
be extensively practiced, especially at the 
Christmas season. Just when the practice was 
extended to business circles is not known, but it 
probably was long after it was well established 
in the private relations of individuals. The fact 
is, however, that many things which are started 
with the very best of intentions become in time 
abused unless they are carefully watched, and 
in some departments at least of human en- 
deavor, it has been deemed a wise thing to for- 
bid the receiving of substantial tokens of good 
will at Christmas, or any other season. In all 
probability if the whole thing were abolished, 
including the bonus system of salary or what- 
ever form it may take, it would be far better 
for the business world than the conditions 
which now exist. That reform, possibly, is some- 


custom of 


what distant, but meanwhile it can be handled 
It should 


possibly be remembered that it is a form of 


to an extent at least in some cases. 


ae) | 
tipping, but believes in the final conclusion that 
tipping, and no one encourages the system of 
it is bad both for the giver and the receiver. 
Abolish gratuity and bonus and let them be 
reflected in a better filled pay envelope through- 
out the year. 

Classes.—A final tabulation of the 
ance courses of the New York Society shows 


insur- 


a registration of five hundred and seventy (570) 
students. 
the enrollment is as large as many of our 


In fact, it has risen to a point where 


smaller institutions of learning. The aim of 
from this time 
on and for the remainder of the year, is to 
have the students sit for the examinations. If 
that can be accomplished there is no doubt but 
what the courses will continue to grow in popu- 
larity and usefulness. The student who has 
passed the examination is going to hold his 
head a little bit higher and tread the insurance 
walk more firmly than one who has not sub- 
jected himself to this test. 


those in charge of the course, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Need for Sprinkler Revision.—The devel- 
ment of automatic sprinkler equipment was 
the force which enabled the New England fac- 
tory mutals to gain a foothold in the fire in- 
surance business, according to Randolph Buck, 
associate manager of the Western Factory In- 
surance Association, in an address before the 
Association of Fire Insurance 
Thursday night of last week. Mr. 


Examiners, 
3uck stated 
radical revision in the rules of prac- 
tice of stock companies 


that some 
must be made, espe- 
cially in those States having anti-discrimina- 
tory laws, in order to place the stock companies 
on a competitive parity. 

Illinois Agents’ District Meeting.—The 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents held a 
district meeting at East St. 
Addresses were made by R. C. Sherman, presi- 


Louis this week. 


dent; J. A. Giberson, past president; W. H. 
Markham, St. Louis; T. L. Fekete, Jr., East 
St Louis. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 
New Special Appointed.— Harold H. 
appointed 


Thompson of Portland has been 





special agent for Maine, New Hampshire and 
parts of Vermont and Massachusetts for the 
Glens alls. This will relieve Charles H. 
!foxie, senior field man of the company in New 
England. 

Mr. Thompson has served in the inspection 
department of the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion and as special agent in the New England 
States for the Phoenix of England and other 
prominent companies. 

Arsonist Wanted.- 1,000 has 
heen offered by the town of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts for the apprehension and conviction of 
the person who it is said set a fire there re- 
cently. In addition to this reward a citizens’ 
vigilance committee has been formed and mem- 


-A reward of $ 


bers of it are patrolling the town nightly to 
prevent further incendiarism. 


Mutzenbecher Firm May Re-enter 
United States 

Among the fire insurance circles of 

York 

firm of H. 


New 
definite report is circulating that the 
Mutzenbecher, Jr., of Hamburg, 
reinsurance managers, is contemplating a re- 
entrance in the United States under the titular 
form of a corporation known as Mutzenbecher 
& Company, Inc. It is planned it will have a 
capitalization of $10,000, and a_ directorate 
composed of William Y. Wemple, Frank A. 
Meinel and James N. Smith, Jr. 

Among the European companies controlled 
by the Mutzenbechers are the Danzig Insur- 
ance Company of Danzig, the Albingia Insur- 
ance Company and Hamburg Assurance Com- 
pany of Hamburg, Germany, which companies 
are going to lend their support in the estab- 
lishment of the proposed American office. It 
is stated that two partners of the H. Mutzen- 
becher firm are in this country at the present 
time endeavoring to raise the funds necessary 
for deposit purposes in this State. 

Standard Form Mandatory in Virginia 

Ricumonpb, Va., December 15.—All fire in- 
surance companies licensed in Virginia, includ- 
ing the county mutuals domiciled within the 
State, will be required to use the New York 
standard fire policy after January 1, 1925. A 
law was passed by the last session of the gen- 
eral assembly, providing for the use of this 
form. Its use was left optional with com- 
panies and agents from the passage of the act 
until January 1, 1925, after which, as stated 
above, the new form becomes mandatory. 
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$S]S> 
Growing Daily 
Attractive Territory Open in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
FRIENDLY SOUND IN 
ALWAYS MANAGEMENT 
| PROGRESSIVE |i SERVING 
IN SPIRIT COMPLETELY 











HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


TO THE AGENT:—We offer aggressive co-operation to the man who 
is a conscientious worker—and policies you can sell. 


TO THE COMPANY:—You will appreciate the service we give on 
Sub-Standard Co-insurance. 


The Two-Republics Life Insurance Company 
El Paso, Texas 
ALLEN H. RODES, President 
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rR, H. FINGER APPOINTED 


Cleveland Life Has New Agency 
Manager 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIZER 
prominent in Educational, Army and Ad- 
vertising Circles 
President William H. Hunt of The Cleve- 
land Life Insurance Company has just an- 
nounced the appointment of Ray H. Finger as 
manager of agencies. In making this selection 
the company brings into an 
nce position one of the leading organiza- 


important in- 
sura 
tion executives of the advertising world. 

Mr. Finger, for more than three years, has 
been secretary-manager of the Cleveland Ad- 
yertising Club, the most successful organiza- 
tion of its character, with a membership of one 
thousand and an unusually wide scope of educa- 
tional activities. He is a graduate of Cornell 
College and has distinguished himself in the 





Ray H. FIncer 


feld of athietics. During the war he was 
director of curative physical training and physi- 
cal rehabilitation, morale officer and director of 
athletics in training camps. In addition he 
handled the duties of insurance officer of the 
general army hospital, an experience which has 
given him valuable information in the various 
details of life insurance activities. For several 
years he was promotion manager of Chautauqua 
bureaus, later assuming the management of the 
Alumni Association of Case School of Applied 
Science of Cleveland. 

Mr. Finger brings to his new position the 
attributes of enthusiasm, persistence and good- 
fellowship that have made him successful and 
popular in all of his undertakings. In The 
Cleveland Life he will find enlarged oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of his talents, more 
especially as the organization is entering a new 
tra of expansion. 

‘It is with real satisfaction that we have 
been able to secure Mr. Finger,” said President 
Hunt in making the announcement of the ap- 
pointment. “We look upon him as a man qual- 
ified to advance the ideals of our company.” 


HON. J. C. LUNING ADDRESSES LIFE 
PRESIDENTS 
President of Commissiners’ Convention 


Makes Plea for Co-operation in 
Supervision of Insurance 

Hon. John C. Luning, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of ITlorida and president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
spoke before the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents in New York city last week on the 
subject of “Life Insurance an Essential lea: 
ture of the Stability of the States’ Citizen- 
ship.” Commissioner Luning’s remarks were 
attentively listened to and he received nods of 
approval when he stated that the investmem 
by life insurance companies in bonds of trans- 
portation companies, public utilities, in mort- 
gages on farm lands and properties in the 
various cities and towns of the nation, at a 
moderate rate of interest, is a large factor in 
stabilizing financial conditions. 

Outlining the growth of the life insurance 
companies and the part they have come to play 
in the life of almost every individual, the Com- 
missioner said: 

Their total premium income (in round fig- 
ures) has considerably more than doubled, in- 
creasing from $715,000,000 in 1913 to $1,900,- 
000,000 in 1923, while the total income shows 
a still greater increase proportionately, from 
$946,000,000 to $2,.427,000,000. Payments of 
all kinds of policyholders increased from $470,- 
000,000 to $1,088,000,000, and total expendi- 
tures from $661,000,000 to $1,666,000,000. 
Dividends to stockholders increased from 
$4,000,000 in 1913 on a combined capital of 
$52,000,000 to $12,000,000 in 1923 on a capitali- 
zation of $94,000,000; in neither case an unrea- 
sonable return for the investors whose savings 
stand between policyholders and the possibility 
of loss. During this same period dividends to 
policyholders on participating policies, which 
constitute more than 80 per cent of all life 
insurance in force, increased from $101,0v0v0, 
coo to $275,000,000. 

The president of the Insurance Commission- 
ers Convention told the life presidents that it 
is a striking evidence of the confidence felt by 
the public in life insurance companies that 
dividends unpaid, left to accumulate and ap- 
portioned, increased from $111,000,000 in 1913 
to $368,000,000 in 1923. 

Prudential Announces Special Dividends 

The Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica announces that the extremely favorable ex- 
perience of 1924 enables it fittingly to celebrate 
its golden aniversary in 1925 by returning 
to its policyholders dividends on the highest 
scale ever allowed by the company. Special 
dividends, as in 1923 and 1924, are again pay- 
able in the ordinary department on annual 
dividend policies at a scale substantially higher 
than that of 1924, which, in turn, averaged 
well above that of 1923. 

Policies in the ordinary department issued 
prior to 1922 in the months of January or 
February received both the special dividends 
of 1923 and 1924 in 1924, and on some of such 
policies, therefore, the aggregate dividend for 
1924 may have been greater than that payable 
in 1925, notwithstanding the increased scale 


adopted for the latter year. 
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CONCLUDE MEETING 


Presidents Have Highly Successful 
Session 


OVER 400 REGISTERED 


Resolution Supports Calvin Coolidge Pro- 
gram—Canadian Makes Interesting 
Talk 


Over 400 registered at the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, which was held last week at the 
Hotel Astor. The meeting was one of the 
most successful in the history of the organiza- 
tion, the discussion of the value of public 
opinion proving very instructive. 

The Association, by resolution, commended 
in strong terms the economic program of 
President Calvin Coolidge, as laid out in his 
recent message to Congress. The resolution 
follows: 

Resolved; That we endorse, and com- 
mend to the consideration of voters and legis- 
lators of the states and nation, the principles 
governing the economic welfare of peoples laid 
down in the President’s message to Congress. 
Be it high or low, the cost of government in- 
cvitably spreads itself over the whole people, 
affecting their employment, their pay, and the 
purchasing power of the money they use. 
Directly or indirectly, every individual must 

f work or substance to the 


contribute of his 
needs of Government. As taxes are the ulti- 


mate resource of Government, economy in pub- 
lic expenditure is the indispensable condition of 
tax reduction. The less Government requires 
for its purposes the more each taxpayer may 
retain for himself. A contented and prosperous 
people, the nation’s greatest reserve, cannot 
permanently exist with unnecessary expendi- 
tures and correspondingly burdensome taxa- 
tion. 


The Association also adopted resolutions 
commending the progress made by the rail- 
roads in adjusting their finances and also recom- 
mended that all life insurance companies give 
aid to every wise movement to suppress the 
sale of narcotic drugs, as injurious to public 
health. 

It was also resolved that the executive com- 
mittee of the association take up the question 
of life insurance for aviators, with the idea 
of correcting the present inability to secure 
new insurance on such risks. 

One of the most interesting addresses de- 
livered, outside the life insurance field, was that 
of the Honorable George Perry Graham, 
Canadian minister of railways and canals. 
With a masterly delivery and subtle humor, he 
pointed out the lack of an equality of recog- 
nition in America of Canadian interests as 
compared with the recognition in Canada of 
American interests. He bore out his statements 
by comparisons of the New York Times with 
the Montreal Gazette, showing conclusively 
that the columns of the latter carry much 
more American news, financial and otherwise, 
than the latter does of Canadian news of any 
kind. Tlis address was listened to with great 
attention and was unofficially said to have been 
the most interesting delivered. 
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MORTALITY STATISTICS One feature of Dr. Rogers’ address was the Tupercutosis—DratH Rate PER 100,000— 
es success he stated as having been won in the (MALEs ) 
. 7 treatment and post-treatment methods for the Ages Ages Ages A 
Dr. 0. H. Rogers Describes Progress reduction in mortality for pneumonia. At ages  *°*" ete te Mist Shee ann 
Made in Disease Treatment . elle P eve eer 77.1 200.1 2087 9» 
35 to 44, the death rate per 100,000 for this z ae 4 2 203.1 
ij ; fall F ; EBT a Ne ee eee 77-3 201.1 3128 281.0 
isease has fallen from 124.1 in 1905 to 53.2 - ae ; 
TUBERCULOSIS BEING CCNTROLLED ‘°° secu POS $0 3-2 IDO... 6+ 05.4 217.9 263.4 2536 
in 1922. In twenty years, said the speaker, the Io15........... 57:0 221.0 251.3 2439 
mortality from pneumonia, all ages, had been 190..---+-+++++- 14.8 . 105.2 1669 
Medical Director of New York Life Sees cut in two. The abrupt drop in the mortality EQS o «sin sishoveieisis 35-4 134. 137.6 1439 
from influenza was shown by the fact that tire As regards cancer and other malignant 


Little or No Improvement in Death 
: Rate from Cancer 


The address on “The Progress of the War- 
fare Against Disease,” which was made by Dr. 
Oscar H. Rogers, chief medical director of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, be- 
fore the meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents at the Hotel Astor, New 
York city, last Friday, outlined the mortality 
rates from specific illnesses and gave some in- 
teresting facts and figures regarding the re- 
duction or increase of the death rate in this 
country during the past few years. Dr. 
Rogers delivered his talk in a manner which 
was not only informative but entertaining and 
the appreciation of his hearers was indicated 
by the applause that followed its conclusion. 

Taking up each of the important 
causes of death in succession, the speaker first 
alluded to, the advancement made in the con- 
trol of small pox and showed that while there 
from this 


more 


has been a decrease in the mortality 
the decrease has been contined to the 
On this point Dr. Rogers said: 


disease, 
younger ages. 

It is as if there was a belief abroad among 
the people that a single vaccination insures 
against smallpox during the entire lifetime 
This is not the case and the public should know 
that it is not. Vaccination insures immunity 
for about seven years, after which time revac- 
cination gradually comes to be as necessary as 
the original vaccination was. In 1874 Germany 
passed a rigid compulsory vaccination and re- 
vaccination law and in the decade, 1901 to 1910 
inclusive, there occurred but 380 deaths, an 
average of thirty-eight deaths per annum in 
population of, on an average, probably about 
fifty-four millions. This is one death from 
smallpox in each one million four hundred 
thousand lives. In the huge German army, in 
which the revaccination law was_ rigidly 
enforced, there occurred two deaths from small- 
pox in a period of about forty years. 


The gains shown in the mortality from 
measles and scarlet fever have been very slight, 
according to Dr. Rogers’ figures, but notable 
advances have been made as regards diphtheria 
and malarial fever. The death rate for the 
latter (ages twenty to thirty-four), has de- 
creased from 5.I per 100,000 in 1900 to 1.8 in 
1922 and is continuing to decline. The follow- 
ing table, statistics in connection 
the death rate from typhoid and paratyphoid, 
shows clearly the reductions of mortality 


achieved in diseases of this character: 


giving with 


TypHor Frever AND PARATYPHOID—DEATH 
RATE PER 100,000—(Mates) 





Ages Ages Ages Ages 

Year 10to19 20to34 35to44 45to 64 
“Tt. eae eee .« 380 64.7 44.6 33.2 
“LC de 0:7 51.9 34.9 26.3 
TCT ek 26.3 43.8 28.3 24.5 
BOG sien wown 15.1 22.1 15.9 12.3 
10.5 8.6 pe 
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= 
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death rate per 100,000 was reduced from 30.8 
in 1920 (the year of the epidemic) to 9.7 in 
1922 for males between the ages of 10 and 19. 
In dwelling on the situation which exists re- 
garding tuberculosis, Dr. 'Rogers stated that, 
taking into account the peculiar tenacity of the 
and the difficulties attending any im- 
the warfare 


disease, 
provement in its mortality rate, 
against this ailment had yielded better results 
than in the case of any other. The table quoted 
by him, and covering the past twenty-two years, 


was as follows: 


tumors, Dr. 
improvement had been shown and that the situa. 
tion in this classification was anything but re. 


Rogers stated that no perceptible 


assuring. Sarcoma indicated no progress at all, 
but in the treatment of cancer there was hope 
that some retarding influence on the disease 
might soon be discovered which, perhaps, would 
lead to ultimate victory this prevalent 
cause of death. “Little further can be said 
than that cancer is not inherited and is not jn. 
was Dr. Rogers’ ob- 
In heart disease and in 


over 


r Ms Ye . © oe ~ 99 
tectious or contagious 


servation on this point. 











ennsylvania—“the Keystone Sta 











Chesapeake and Delaware in 1524, 


It was not, however, 


the present state of Pennsylvania, 


of these United States. 
In those stirring 
Today, 


another son of Pennsylvania, 


deposits and 


hay, Indian corn, grain, fruits, 
the principal products. 





products; this 
limestone, etc. 


of mineral 
| ore, petroleum, 


| 1,300 ,000 
| in the tistorica 
in Pitts ‘burgh, 


people. The principal 
Quaker City, 








Verrarzano first explored the shores of the 
and the Dutch 
began trading along these shores in 1623. 


until 1680 that William 


| 
| 
| The Keystone State 
| 
| 


Penn received a grant from the crown forming 


romantic page the important part Pennsylvania 
and her people have played in the development 


Revolutionary days the 
finances so essential to our success were handled 


| From that day until this, history records on its 
| : 

| 

by Robect Morris and Benjamin Franklin. 


our financial ship of state in another 
period of transcending importance is guided by 
Andrew Mellon. 


Although noted for the wealth of her mineral 
manuf: acturing industries—2-3 of 
the land of Pennsylvania is under cultivation— 
and tobacco being 


Pennsylvania surpasses all states in the value 


includes coal, 


Over 27,000 manufacturing plants employ over 
plants 
Philadelphia, 
“workshop of the world.”’ 

















Royal Union Life 


Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OFFICE 


Richard W. Brooks, Agency Manager 
Suite 708, Finance Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


H. A. Ellmaker, Cashier 


PITTSBURGH BRANCH OFFICE 


Theo. J. Schaub, General Agent 
11th Floor, Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Clara M. Mussler, Cashier 
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Paid to Policyholders - 


Insurance in Force - 


Over $ 17,000, 000 
- Over $125,000,000: i 
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cerebral hemorrhage and softening, there has 
heen decided improvement in the earlier ages, 
though the reduction in mortality in the latter 
ages is not very encouraging. 

a" mode of procedure for stamping out in- 
herited criminality and tendencies toward homi- 
cide or suicide, often suggested by foresighted 
medical men and sociologists in the past, was 
again brought forward by Dr. Rogers when, 
discussing these blots on the shields of the 
States, he said: “We have a right to protect 
ourselves from the danger of perpetuation of 
the stock from which these lawless persons 
spring and, by sterilization, end it. This would 
the 
future, and might very well operate as a deter- 


be a simple procedure, would conserve 
ring influence at the present time.” 


Automobile accidents as a_ prevalent cause 
of death were discussed by Dr. Rogers, who in- 
dicated that the mortality from this cause had 
risen from 1700 deaths in 1910 to 16,450 in 1923. 


He estimated that the total for 1924 would be 
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17,750. On this phase of his topic, the 
“The ad- 


vanced that the number of accidents is by no 


speaker said: argument has been 
means keeping pace with the number of cars 
Ifa 


man is knocked down in the street by an auto- 


in use, but this is quite beside the mark. 


mobile, it does not benefit him that the number 
of cars in the street is larger than it was for- 


merly. It is the one offending car that counts 
as far as he and his family are con- 
cerned. These deaths mean care- 
lessness or a lack of skill, and every effort 
should be made to minimize them.” In = con- 
cluding his remarkable address, Dr. Rogers 
stated: 

Among adult causes of death, automolhile 


accidents and suicides are practically the only 
ones to show an increase in rate over 1923. The 
death rate from automobile accidents, including 


both adults and children, for the first ten 
months of 1924 was 15.7 per 100,000, as com 
pared with 14.8 per 100,000 for the first ten 


months of 1923. 














ral Union—“a Keystone Company” 


KEYSTONE—“‘‘A force upon which associ- 
ated things depend for support.’’—Webster. 


lennsylvania is called ‘“The Keystone State” 
xupied among the colonial colonies—and because of the dependence placed 
her during the Revolution for men, money and support—which ‘‘coopera- 
t history records her delivering in a manner becoming her heroic people. 


The Royal Union we like to feel, is a ‘‘Keystone Company” because those 
ils associated with it can depend upon its “support” and cooperation so 
itil to their success. 


i Pennsylvania where diversity of income from agriculture, lumbering, 
ming, mining, and manufacturing make ‘‘business good,” this cooperation is 
big Royal Union agents produce a steadily increasing volume of business. 
hufacturing establishments alone in one year expended over $1,700,000,000 


ages, 


aidin the future as Pennsylvania will always be ‘“The Keystone State”’ so it 
it purpose to build the Royal Union as a “‘Keystone Company’’—‘a force 
iwhich those associated with it may depend for support.” 


OYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Wm. Koch, Vice President 
D. C. Costello, Secretary 


because of the central position 
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POLICYHOLDERS’ RIGHTS 


Hon. R. L. Cox Argues Against Old 
Robertson Law in Texas 


STATUTE NOT A BENEFIT 
Second Vice-President of Metropolitan 
Says Companies’ Investments Should 
Not Be Curtailed 
“Enactment of the Robertson Compulsory 
Investment Law in Texas in 1907 may be easily 
accounted for, and even excused, but its con- 
tinvance upon the statute hooks cannot be jus- 
tified, either in the interests of the people of 
Texas or of life insurance policyholders.” This 
was the argument brought before the meeting 
of the Association of Life Presi- 
dents, at the Tlotel Astor, New York city, last 
week, by Hon. Robert Lynn Cox, second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Pointing out that the 
law, following on the heels of the Armstrong 
New in 
Texas of 
field of life insurance companies in that State, 
Vice-President Cox insisted that no real good 
has come of the move and that the legislation 
has outlived its usefulness, even if it had any 


Insurance 


Robertson 


Investigation in York, was enacted 


as a means limiting the investment 


originally. 

It was under of 
needs for capital that the Robertson law was 
passed, continued the speaker, and its passage 
caused the withdrawal of twenty-two leading 
life insurance companies from the State at the 


pressure great immediate 


time. Very few of these have since applied for 
readmission because they felt that this statute 
interfered with their business rights and with 
that freedom of investment which they believed 
necessary to the proper protection of policy- 
holders. 
lem, Mr. Cox said: 

Their (the companies’) objection was to 
direction of their investments, both as to place, 
kind and amount, by a statute that was not in- 
tended primarily for the protection of their 
policyholders’ interests, but for furtherance of 
the interests of various classes of people, re- 
gardless of whether they were policyholders or 
not. In fact, most of those it proposed to bene- 
fit were not policyholders. Life insurance offi- 
cials felt—and rightly so, I have always be- 
lieved—that such a law meant the shifting of 
responsibility for proper investment of policy- 
holders’ funds from company officers, who had 
heen chosen by the owners of such funds to 
make such investments, to public officials who 
were openly proclaiming their intention to 
direct such investments with mere incidental 
regard, if any, for polievholders’ interests. 


Elaborating on this angle of the prob- 


The speaker drew attention to the fact that, 
although the author of the Robertson law had 
that it tend money 
interest rates in Texas, this had not occurred 
the 


corresponding localities. 


contended would to lower 


there than in 
the of 
the growth and development of Texas, Mr. Cox 


is higher 
On 


and interest rate 


subject 


quoted from The Insurance Year Book, pub- 
lished 
that the increase of total assets of all life in- 
surance companies in the United States had 
grown from $3,052,732,000 in December, 1907, 
31, 1923, an 
Much of the 


by The Spectator Company, to show 


to $09,454,621,000 on December 


augmentation of 210 per cent. 
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A. M. BURTON, President 
H. B. FOLK, Secretary 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF TENNESSEE 


Industrial Weekly Insurance 
Life—Health—Accident. Pays 
Fifty Weeks’ Indemnity—Or- 
dinary and Industrial Straight 
Life Insurance. 


Home Office 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


ms HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE 42 MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGE A. MorIN, 
President Vice-Pres. and Managing Under, 
Secretary Fire Dept. 














Pan-Americen Service Includes 


Educational Course 

Individual Sales Planning 

Aid in Organization and Business Building 

Unexcelled Policies—Life, Group, Accident and 
is, Health 


We have a few General Agency openings for men not 
presently attached. 


Address 


E. G. Simmons, Vice President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President. 








TEXAS ~ TENNESSEE 
WANTED GENERAL AGENTS. We are prepared to give 
attractive general agents’ contracts in the above States to 
men of experience, proven success, character and some financial 
worth, possessing executive ability and energized initiative. 
Wilfred S. McLeod, Agency Manager. 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















TWO NEW NASH LEAFLETS 


THE FARMER’S INVESTMENTS 


By William T. Nash 
There are few farmers who, after reading this most convincing leaflet, will 
not concede that the best investments for a farmer are farms and life insur- 
ance. 
Agents who solicit farmers will find that copies of The Farmer’s Invest- 
ments, intelligently distributed, will yield fine crops of new business. 
PRICE PER COPY 15 CENTS 


Quantity Prices 
4.50 


eee ere ee | $50.00 
100 En Meee Gcae Wa eee Wisin e 7.50 5,000 art Muclatavevevelorets ioc 200.00 
500 ap eknras scene wierd 30.00 10,000 eS cas ais weenie 375.00 


CHARLIE FERRELL’S ‘“‘SDEAD BOOK” 


By William T. Nash 
This leaflet describes an excellent plan, worked out and successfully 
utilized by a progressive agent, whereby prospects are shown the dangers of 
delay, as demonstrated in the cases of friends and neighbors. The “Dead 
Book” is composed of the applications for insurance of men who postponed 
taking insurance and died before signing the application. 
PRICE PER COPY 15 CENTS 


Quantity Prices 
$5.00 


ee ere 0 B00 COMICS... 6 c50s00 0088 $65.00 

100 Be os a arelle e/bvers au. 67arh 9.00 ,000  cgue eeade wale 260.00 

500 Re iSite tea lecie shot 37.50 Cee ivi wwesismewat 475.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 














SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





Insurance in Force 


Over $80,000,000.00 


Ds on cheer] 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
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Vice President and Treas. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








money of life insurance companies in recent 
years has gone into farm loans, the aggregate 
of such loans being $309,952,007 on December 
31, 1923. Practically none of this wealth has 
gone into Texas, on account of the Robertson 
law, intimated Mr. Cox, and this has been un- 
fortunate both for the farmers and the com- 
panies. 
American Life Convention to Meet 
Octeber 12, 1925 

At a meeting last week in New York of the 
executive committee of the American Life Con- 
vention, it was decided to hold the annual meet- 
ing of that organization in Louisville, Ky., 
during the week of October 12, 1925. The 
legal section will meet October 12 and 13; the 
regular meeting will be held October 14, 15 
and 16. 

The assessment of members of the conven- 
tion has been reduced from $5.00 per million 
of insurance in force to $3.50. Action on this 
matter has been awaited with interest. 


—The calendar for 1925 issued by the Prudential 
of Newark pictures a beautiful young mother and 
baby. 








A Company with Friends 
Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this Company, which for seventy-three 
years has been rendering unexcelled 
service, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that there 
is no better company in the land than the 
old Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable 
record for service and the low net cost of 
the protection furnished make a combina- 
tion that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfhleld, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 











“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GROUP 
INSURANCE” 
New Book by William F. Chamberlin 
Meets a Long-Felt Want 

Up to the present time there have been few 
booklets written which give concise, accurate 
information concerning the factors underlying 
the sale of group insurance. There has been 
a notable dearth of literature on the subject 
and the agents handling this type of general 
coverage have, for the most part, been com- 
pelled to learn the theory and practice of can- 
vassing along this line without any great amount 
of assistance and mainly from personal experi- 
ence obtained at a considerable expenditure of 
time and effort. 

Recognizing the need for a treatise on this 
topic which would not only be so entertaining 
that every agent would read it eagerly, but 
would be a textbook of genuine worth, The 
Spectator Company has just published a book- 
let, entitled “The Psychology of Group Insur- 
ance,” of which William F. Chamberlin is the 
author. Mr. Chamberlin is manager of group 
lines for the Travelers Insurance Company and 
is a group insurance expert whose knowledge 
is based on both field activity and home oflice 
supervision. 

“The Psychology of Group Insurance” dis- 
cusses the coverage from the standpoints of 
the employer, the employee and the agent. The 
application of psychology to the idea of mass 
protection is clearly explained and its func- 
tioning is described in detail. Suggestions are 
given for introducing arguments calculated to 
outline for the employer the advantages that 
will accrue from group insurance, and the 
rationale of the coverage is treated lucidly and 
at length. Every factor that enters into the 
sale of such policies is considered and the entire 
matter is dealt with in a broad, comprehensive 
way that cannot fail to impress the reader and 
convince him that group insurance is a notable 
achievement and a valuable asset to the nation 
at large. 

As an adjunct to the training of group insur- 
ance agents “The Psychology of Group Insur- 
ance” is a booklet no manager can afford to 
be without and no solicitor should let go un- 
heeded. It is a volume that is certain to take 
its rightful place as a contribution not only 
to the history and development of group in- 
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surance policies, but to the whole structure of 
commercial relationships. “The Psychology of 
Group Insurance” is durably bound, is attrac- 
tively printed, and is of such a size as will 
conveniently fit the pocket. It may be obtained 
from The Spectator Company at the following 
prices. Single copies, $1; 12 copies, $10.80; 25 
copies, $21.25; 50 copies, $40; 100 copies, $75; 
250 copies, $175; 500 copies, $325, and 1000 
copies, $550. 


CAPITOL LIFE HAS NEW HOME OFFICE 


New Uptown Building Has Many Advan- 
tages 

The- Capitol Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colo., of which Clarence J. Daly is 
president, has completed its removal to offices 
that are newer, larger and more appropriately 
corresponding to the great growth of the 
organization during the past few years. The 
new home is located at Sixteenth avenue and 
Sherman street, and is so replete with the latest 
improvements and technical perfections of 
home office construction that genuine approval 
was the expression of the public when ad- 
mitted for the first time at the inceptive re- 
ception. 

Although the company has moved out of 
the purely financial district of Denver, a large 
downtown office has been opened for the con- 
venience of customers. 


FAVORS NEW POLICY 


Resolution on Modified Life Contract 

The resolution adopted by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners on the 
half-rate policy, which came too late to be more 
than mentioned in THe Spectator of Decem- 
ber 11, is published in full herewith: 


At a meeting of the committee of rates of 
insurance companies, at the request of the 
representatives of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York, a hearing was given such 
representatives and later a hearing was given 
of three of the life insurance companies with 
regard to certain life insurance policy forms 
concerning which it was stated that there had 
been misrepresentation. Unfortunately, the 
companies used a descriptive title of this policy 
as ordinary or whole life which, in our opin- 
ion, made it easily a medium of misrepresenta- 
tion. This has been changed and the companies 
have expressed a willingness to describe it as 
a “modified life policy with change of pre- 
mium at the end of five years.” Also the pol- 
icy of one of the companies did not have on 
its filing page both the annual premium for five 
years and the subsequent premium stated, giv- 
ing only the premium of the first five years. 
This we think was objectionable and should be 
corrected. 

It is stated that the policy is actuarially 
sound. To persons desiring cheaper temporary 
insurance who expect to be able to pay a corre- 
spondingly higher premium after the tempo- 
rary period, this policy may fill a need similar 
to that of the convertible term and the auto- 
matic convertible term policies. 

We think companies should be very careful 
to impress upon their agents and the public the 
fact that this is not a half rate policy but a 
full rate policy in which the policyholder gets 
no more advantage, so far as rates are con- 
cerned, than he does in any other form of life 
contract. 
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Don’t Drain— 
Build Your Community 


Represent a Company that 
invests its income in the 
territory it serves. 

Make your Agency a local 
builder. 

Premiums are deposited in 
your ‘*Home’”’ Bank and your 
business becomes an intrinsic 
part of your community. 


Write us today. 


Farmevsand Bankers 
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Life Insuranee in 1950 


Life insurance fact and fancy are in daily 
contest. Had the earliest life insurance pio- 
neers prophesied the present-day accomplish- 
metits of life insurance, the soundness of their 
mentality would have been questioned and a 
committee might have been sought to test their 
sanity. Reasoning from the past, no intelligent 
man can be far afield in prophesying the status 
of life insurance in 1950. What was lacking 
to original life insurance pioneers in knowledge 
of conditions was supplied by the stimulation 
of hope. Apart from mere figures, unwittingly 
original retail ideas have developed into every- 
day wholesale experiences. 

Looking back from 1950, pictured in imagi- 
nation, a discussion between Jules Verne and 
Edward Bellamy would have made a dialogue 
between Socrates and one of his colleagues 
sound like a kindergarten discussion. 

Looking around over 20,000 leagues under the 
sea, the fanciful explorer of that ancient sea 
voyage depicting modern invention, shadowed 
forth the wonderful possibilities of human in- 
genuity and prophesied with surprising close- 
ness the actual occurrence of events. 

During the past twenty-five years there have 
been developments of the submarine, the air- 
plane, the radio and many other remarkable in- 
ventions, coupled with marked development in 
all our many and varied industries. During the 
same period the United States has acquired 
and completed the Canal, 
has revolutionized the trade routes of nations 
and to-day 


Panama which 


extends its wonderful benefits 
to the whole world. Developments in trade, 
commerce and State have been little short of 
miraculous. These facts indeed warrant 
‘ssumptions that the creations and achievements 
% the future will rival and possibly surpass 


those of the past. Our economists are unwill- 
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By Frank H. Davis 


Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 


ing to attempt prognostications for a period 
much beyond the immediate future. This atti- 
tude is sane, as economic forces are continually 
changing not only as to themselves but in their 
relation to each other. Were these forces to 
remain the same in all respects and were it 
possible to adequately record and measure them 
over a sufficiently long historical period, we 
could obtain a sight disclosing quite accurately 
the future. It will readily be seen that this can- 
not be done with certainty, but at the same 
time we can foresee within reasonable limits of 
probability. Such a forecast serves our pur- 
pose in broadening our views that we might 
the better be able to lay our plans and conduct 
our activities for the future prosperity of the 
institution we represent and thus increase its 
helpfulness to the individuals of the nation and, 
therefore, to the nation as a whole. 


FuturE DEMANDS 

In anticipating the future let us first examine 
the probable change in population, as the needs 
of our people will be the determining factor 
in social, economic, industrial and commercial 
progress of the country. At the close of the 
last century, the continental United States had 
scarcely inhabitants but now 


77,000,000 we 


approximate 114,000,000 individuals. Giving 
various factors consideration and consulting the 
best authorities we may estimate for our pur- 
pose a population by 1950 of 150,000,000 people. 
The density of population throughout the coun- 
try necessarily will become greater and the in- 
crease will be felt more in some sections—espe- 
cially in large cities—than in others. Industrial 
and commercial America must, of course, ex- 
pand its volume of production and efficiency to 
care for this larger and denser population. 
This force, backed by the ingenuity of the 
American people, will bring about many and 


changes and_ betterments. 


25 


varied progressive 


States 


Our waterpower resources must be properly - 
harnessed and utilized. Our gas and oil sup- 
plies must be developed and conserved. Scien- 

tists have predicted transmission by wireless of 
electric light and power, and that this energy 
will be taken from the air by automobiles and 
other moving machines as well as stationary 

plants. As an evidence of the changes and im- 
provements which may come in our local com- 

munity in the next twenty-five years, it is pro- 

posed by responsible and thoughtful men that 

we dam the East River and in its bed build 

eight subways to carry the enormous future 

travel of this city—that on top of these sub- 

ways we build one thousané modern tenement 

houses to house the people, and on uniform flat 

tops a landing field for airplanes be constructed. 

These and many other changes are not only 

possibilities but practicabilities for the future, 

and give us the trend with which we must keep - 
pace during the approaching quarter century. 

Modern life insurance in its present volume is 

a development of the last twenty-five years. 

The expected great increase in the number of 

inhabitants, together with many changing con- 

ditions of the population, will require the insur- 

ance business to initiate improved methods in 

order to meet the varying and increasing needs 

of our people. 

It is my opinion that our greatest problem be- 
tween now and 1950 is not so much to improve 
our product but to give wider distribution to a 
product already sufficiently perfected to effi- 
ciently serve human needs. 


ProsLtEMs AHEAD 
It is estimated that not more than 50,000,000 
of our 114,000,000 persons are now insured. It 
also may be safely assumed that less than 1 
per cent of these 50,000,000 policyholders made 
voluntary application for their insurance. It is 
true that one of the best-sold ideas in our coun- 








try to-day is “that I should insure my life.” 
It is also true, however, that a surprisingly 
small percentage of men make any effort toward 
accomplishing this result until influenced to do 
so by a life underwriter. Therefore, assuming 
the population of 150,000,000 individuals in 
1950, and assuming further that it is our first 
task to insure a larger proportion of our people 
so that by mid-century we will have approached 
as nearly as practicable the 100 per cent mark, 
it is apparent that we need an improved and 
more efficient agency force. If it be conceded 
that our problem is not so much that of im- 
Proving our product but of giving wider dis- 
tribution to what is recognized as a good prod- 
uct, it must also be conceded that the chief 
factor for the accomplishment of this purpose 
is our agencies or contact departments. The 
earnest and capable home office executive can 
do little more than formulate policies and orig- 
inate plans for the wider distribution of his 
company’s service. He cannot hope to extend 
is personal influence far beyond his opportunity 
for personal contact except through the 
medium of those who in their respective com- 
munities carry his message, bear his torch and 
proclaim his policies. The influence of such 
an executive can and will be important as dis- 
tance increases from his office only in propor- 
tion to the zeal and efficiency with which his 
Tepresentatives in the field carry out these pro- 
grams and policies. 

The most important vehicle which can by 
1950 transport the institution of life insurance 
to that exalted position where it can survey 
with satisfaction its efficient performance in 
satisfying human needs and guaranteeing men’s 
life objectives is the agency force. 


SerRvICE RENDERED WiLL Be BIGGEST 
FACTOR 

That life underwriting is recognized as a pro- 
fession is admitted by most of those engaged in 
the business, but it is recognized by a relatively 
small percentage of the general public. An in- 
creasing appreciation on the part of the public 
of the value of life insurance service is depend- 
ent in a substantial degree upon efficiency on 
the part of our agents in the field to perceive 
where that service can be utilized and an abil- 
ity to prescribe accordingly. Of the 50,000,000 
people now insured it is safe to assume that not 
more than 1,000,000 are adequately insured for 
the reason that in the past too many agents have 
been concerned only in selling a man some in- 
surance rather than discovering his actual needs 
for insurance and advising him accordingly. 
We have made progress toward adequately pro- 
tecting each policyholder, but not the progress 
we might have made had proper attention been 
the selection and training of 
agents. The new ordinary policies—paid-for 
basis—increased from an average of $1740 in 
Some 


given to our 


1914 to an average of $2600 in 1923. 
progress, you will say, but in the same period 
the cost of living increased almost if not quite 
as much. During the same period the average 
new industrial policy increased from $137 to 
$216. It is not unreasonable to expect that these 


averages will be largely increased by 1950. I 
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get no great satisfaction in looking forward to 
1950 as the time when the average ordinary 
policy will approximate $5000, when | realize 
that, if the life of the average person who is 
gainfully employed was now insured to cover 
the average economic value of that life, the 
average policy to-day would be $16,583. 

It is, of course, too much to expect that we 
can fully cover the economic loss occasioned by 
the death of each individual, but our responsibil- 
ity is to approximate it as nearly as we can and 
with a better trained and more efficient agency 
force we can certainly do much better than we 
are doing. I don’t think it is altogether healthy 
to be too well satisfied with what we are doing. 
To pat ourselves on the back is pleasant; it is 
also paralyzing. 

During the last twenty-five years our people 
have gained steadily in their knowledge and 
appreciation of life insurance. They do not as 
yet take the initiative, but they are in a more 
receptive mood than ever before, when the 
agent appears. This intelligence and apprecia- 
tion will grow, and in 1950 life insurance will 
cover a broader field, and our people will see 
the necessity of taking insurance for adequate 
amounts. 

Side by side with this education of the pub- 
lic will be the development of the agent. We 
all agree that the agent ought to make his call- 
ing a profession, and we recognize the fact that 
there are trained life underwriters now in the 
field who practice their calling as a profession; 
but we are forced to admit that as yet the 
agents who are expert life underwriters are 
limited in number and many do not deserve 
to be called professional men. But it is rea- 
sonable to hope, and fair to assume, that by 1950 
the work of the agent will be generally recog- 
nized as a profession and that only those who 
are competent advisers will be permitted to 
represent the companies in the field. Then, 
even if some people take the initiative and go 
voluntarily ‘to the companies for protection, the 
usefulness of the agent will not be lessened: it 
will be increased. For then the insuring public 
will demand expert guidance on the part of the 
agent, and the agent, recognizing his increased 
responsibility in much greater degree than now, 
will guide, protect and assist his client as long 
as he continues to be a policyholder. 

Aside from any increase in the volume 
business in 1950 I believe that life insurance will 
show a marked increase in value to each in- 
dividual, because it 
adapted to his needs. 
men who carry insurance for ridiculously inade- 


ot 


will be more accurately 
Then there will be fewer 
quate amounts. Then their policies will corre- 
spond more nearly with their needs and will be 
valued and retained, and the waste now due to 
heavy lapsing of insurance will, I am confident, 
be reduced to a minimum. 


How to ApprRoAcH THE Lire INSURANCE IDEAL 

My subject is “Lite Insurance in 1950” and I 
interpret that to mean that our thoughts should 
be directed not toward what we may do by 
1950, but where we ought to be in 1950 and 
what we should do now to guarantee that we 


are on our road to that desirable goal. We are 
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offering to men the most perfect plan for guar- 
anteeing their life’s objectives which has ever 
been devised by human ingenuity, but we must 
increasingly appreciate that if our plan is to be 
more widely and more generally accepted we 
must have it offered by the kind of men ang 
women who can discover the desires which lead 
men toward the accomplishments of these ob. 
jectives. 

We must appreciate that to the citizen in the 
average community the agent is the company, 
and that he must be a man not only of char. 
acter and integrity, but also of intelligence anq 
capacity, and one who has a professional atti- 
tude toward his clients. 

There must be a greater effort on our part 
to so educate our representatives in the field 
and so direct their activities that the protection 
which the policy assumes to give to the bene- 
ficiary is really guaranteed. Men must be taught 
to think of life insurance in terms of income 
so that by 1950 men who insure their lives for 
the protection of their families will do one of 
two things; they will stipulate that the insuyr- 
ance shall be paid in the form of an income or 
they will see to it that their wives take a busj- 
ness course including a comprehensive series 
on finance. 

What the life insurance situation will be in 
1950 depends a great deal on what is now being 
done to insure a better trained and a more 
efficient army of life underwriters. One never 
reaps the fruit of all he sows—it may be his 
part to only turn the sod. With us the sod 
was turned by the pioneers. They even did 
more. They planted vineyards from which we 
are eating and they dug wells from which we 
are drinking. 

But if the romance and sacrifices of yester- 
day inspire us as they should to do the work 
of to-day and to-morrow, life insurance will 
have no apologies to offer in 1950 for the char- 
acter of service it is rendering to the public or 
for the type of underwriters through which that 
service is rendered. Life imsurance will ex- 
pand its contribution to the health, happiness 
and prosperity of the nation and its people. 
This great co-operative enterprise will continue 
to afford means of creating immediate estates 
and of giving our citizens opportunities for the 
adequate protection of their dependents. In 
a way, whether we look forward life insurance- 
wise to 1950, or in imagination back from 1950, 
life insurance unites the moral, material and 
spiritual advantages of our increasing popula- 
tion. The successful principles of the life in- 
surance business, shown by the reserves of our 
companies, is a mere writing in larger figures 
of the simple proposition of forethought, care 
and mutual consideration of the family, read in 
the picture on the wall framed by an insurance 
policy and disclosing a happy and useful home. 


Glen Howe Appointed ; 
Announcement has been made of the appoint: 
ment of Glen Howe as manager of the central 
Indiana district for the Peoples Life Insurance 
Company of Frankfort, Ind. Offices will be 
opened in Indianapolis. 
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MORTALITY INCREASE 





Census Bureau Figures for 1923 Are 
12.3 Per Thousand 





IDAHO HAS LOWEST RATE 





Vermont Highest State, Memphis, Tenn., 
Highest City—Dallas Lowest 

An increase in the mortality rate for the 
registration area of the United States from 
11.8 per thousand of population in 1922 to 12.3 
per thousand in 1923 is shown by the Census 
Bureau in its annual review of mortality statis- 
tics. Inasmuch as the registration area now 
comprises thirty-eight of the forty-eight States, 
and a number of cities in States which them- 
selves are not included within the registra- 
tion area, this rate as ascertained by the Census 
Bureau may be taken as indicative of condi- 
tions for the country as a whole. 

The highest mortality rate among the States 
in 1923 was reported by Vermont, 15.2 per 
thousand, as compared with 14.7 in 1922. New 
Hampshire was a close second, with a rate of 
I5.I, as compared with 14.6 in 1922. The low- 
est rate was 7.1, in Idaho, as compared with 
8.1 in the preceding year. 

Among the registration cities of 100,000 or 
more population, the highest rate was 19.9, in 
Memphis, as compared with 17.8 in 1922. To 
be perfectly fair, however, it should be stated 
that the mortality rate for the white population 
in that city was but 15:6, which compared 
favorably with many other cities, while among 
the colored it was 27.5. The lowest rate was 
8.3 in Fort Worth, Texas, a remarkable show- 
ing, especially for a Southern city; the rate 
among the white population was 7.9 and among 
the colored 11, much lower rates than were 
shown by the neighboring city of Dallas, 
where it was 10.6 for whites and 20 for 
colored. 

A study of causes of deaths, made by the 
Census Bureau, shows that approximately one- 
fifth of all fatalities from accidents were 
caused by automobiles, and that accidental 
deaths had a rate of 76.4 per 100,000, as com- 
pared with 70 per 100,000 in 1922. 

Accidental deaths stand eighth among causes 
of fatality, diseases of the heart continuing to 
lead with a rate of 175.3 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, and pneumonia being second with a rate 
of 109. 

A study of causes of death shows big in- 
creases from 1922 to 1923 in the rates from 
influenza, pneumonia and diseases of the heart. 
Tuberculosis, diphtheria, malaria and typhoid 
and paratyphoid fever show decreases. 

Deaths from tuberculosis (all forms) had a 
rate of 93.6 per 100,000 in 1923, against 97 in 
1922. Other outstanding catises of death and 
their rates were: Cerebral hemorrhage and 
softening, 90.4; nephritis, 90.1; cancer and 
malignant tumors, 89.4; congenital malforma- 
tions and diseases of early infancy, 78; in- 
fluenza, 44.7 diarrhea and enteritis, 39.9. Sui- 
cide had a rate of 11.6; homicide a rate of 
8.1. Smallpox, once the scourge of civilization, 
last year had a rate of only one-tenth of one 


per cent, only 131 deaths being reported in 
the registration area, which covers 87.0 per 
cent of the population. 

Discussing accidental deaths, the bureau 
shows a rate of 14.9 per 100,000 of population 
from automobile accidents; 7.3 from railroads; 
1.8 from street cars; 1.7 from other vehicles, 
including motorcycles but excluding airplane 
and balloon accidents; and 50.7 from all other 
accidents. Among the registration States, Cali- 
fornia has the doubtful distinction of leading 
with a total rate of 108 accidental deaths per 
100,000 population in 1923, the rate in cities 
being 95.7 and in rural districts 125.1. The 
lowest rate for any State was 57 in Mississippi, 
that State having a rate of 152.5 for cities 
and 48.7 for rural districts. This rate was 
based on a total of to21 deaths, while that of 
California was on a basis of 4111 deaths. 

Among the registration cities, Scranton, Pa., 
leads with a rate of 144.3 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, based on a total of 203 deaths. Roches- 
ter had the lowest rate, 56.4, based on 180 
deaths. 

The number of accidental deaths in New 
York city in 1923 was 4184, of which 2016 were 
in Manhattan borough, a rate of 70.6 for the 
city as a whole and 889 for that particular 


borough. The number of automobi'e fatalities 
in all of New York city was 964. Chicago haq 
a total of 2222 accidental deaths, of which 580 
were caused by automobiles, giving an acci- 
dent death rate of 77. Philadelphia had 204 
automobile fatalities out of a total of 1420 
accidental deaths, and an accident death rate 
of 73.9. These were the only cities having 
more than 1000 accidental deaths during the 
year. 


John Hancock to Have Second Office in 
Chicago 

Boston, Mass., December 15.—The John 
Hancock Mutual Life will open a second gen- 
eral agency in Chicago in the near future, with 
William H. Houze as general agent. Mr, 
Houze has for some time represented the com- 
pany at Albany. He has been with the John 
Hancock for over twenty-one years, beginning 
in the Indianapolis Agency and receiving suc- 
cessive promotions in recognition of his work 
in the field. 

Floyd H. Chase, for some time past agency 
supervisor in the Albany agency, will succeed 
Mr. Houze there. Mr. Chase is an experienced 
life insurance man with an accurate and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the business. 





cannot ignore. 


tion of the agent. 


the prospect to ‘laugh and learn.” 
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SOMETHING BRAND NEW FOR THE LIFE AGENT 





INSURANCE FABLES 
For the Man in the Street 


and 


For Life Underwriters 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


Kindly humor ‘“‘puts over’? many arguments which would otherwise fail; and truth 
spoken in jest, is often more effective than serious discussion. 


In these two new books, William Alexander, the noted educational writer and secretary 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, has set down original and 
convincing reasons for taking out life insurance and keeping it in force. 
story is told in such a clear, instructive manner that the moral is at once apparent. 


Fables for the Man in the Street carry their messages to the prospect in a fashion he 
They are clever and vastly entertaining and, at the same time, neglect 


no opportunity for emphasizing the benefits of life insurance. [ 
by a route otherwise impossible, and his attention is concentrated and held in favor of the 


life insurance agent and the policies he has to offer. j 
the wife and children as well as other members of the prospect’s family, thus frequently 
exerting an influence in quarters which the agent himself could not approach and often 
selling the idea of life insurance while the head of the house is away. 


Fables for Life Underwriters, by inference, teach the agent what to avoid in talking 
with the prospect as well as what points to lay stress on, and are intended for the instruc- 
They also furnish pertinent sales ammunition with which to score a 
hit, and are of equal value to the new agent and the seasoned veteran. 
language takes the sting out of the sound advice they give and compel both the agent and 
They should be in the hands of everyone. 


PRICES 
Insurance Fables for the Man in the Street. Single Copy, $-50 
Insurance Fables for Life Underwriters. Single copy, $1.00 


Discount in quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Publishers 


Each whimsical 


The prospect is reached 


In addition, the Fables will interest 


Their amusing 


New York 
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The Greatest Service of Life Insurance 


By R. W. STEVENS, 
President, Illinois Life Insurance Company 


It is more than a quarter of a century now 
since the force of circumstances made it neces- 
sary that I look to the business of life insur- 
ance for my livelihood and my career. 

When Fate decreed that I should graduate 
from the university to become a life insurance 
agent I knew nothing about the business other 


than that I had but little respect for it. The. 


opportunjty was not for me, as it is for the 
present generation, to be taught the funda- 
mentals of the business which I was entering 
or to have that inspiration which comes from 
knowing about its high purposes and astound- 
ing achievements. 

I did not then know, as I now know, that 
as measured by its service to society life in- 
surance is the most beneficent financial in- 
stitution ever founded by man. 

While to my inexperienced eye the field of 
life insurance seemed unattractive and sordid, 
yet I soon discovered many bright banners 
borne by splendid men of proud purpose who 
were lustily leading the business as a whole 
to a higher place in the public esteem. 

For the improved commercial and_ social 
standing of the insurance solicitor as compared 
with his position some years ago great credit 
is due the life underwriters’ associations of 
this country. 

The life agent is no longer looked upon with 
suspicion. He has by reason of his intrinsic 
worth and the utilitarian character of his busi- 
ness compelled recognition to the extent that 
many of our great universities have established 
courses in life insurance for his special bene- 
fit and for the preparation of young men enter- 
ing this important field. 

If our occupation is not a learned profes- 
sion, it is at least one of the most dignified 
and respected of commercial callings. 

For the reason that I am well aware that 
the life company executives here present need 
no advice from me on the problems and pro- 
ceedings involved in the successful conduct of 
a legal reserve life insurance company, I shall 
not discuss with you any of the machinery of 
our business; but, since you men are the re- 
sponsible trustees of the great bulk of the life 
insurance in force and the new life insurance 
written each year on the North American Con- 
tinent, I do desire to express briefly certain 
thoughts that are prominent in my mind. 

I shall not bore you with even a brief re- 
view of the history and development of insur- 
ance, but I would remind you that our busi- 
ness had its beginnings in a far off time when, 
Perhaps because of a more promitive civiliza- 
tion, the bereavements and financial losses of 
friends and neighbors were more sympathetic- 
ally felt than we can claim in this rapid age 
of the aeroplane and the radio. To contribute 
in equal share to the immediate and pressing 


paddress before the Association of Life Insurance 
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relief of suffering friends and neighbors, each 
of whom knew all the others, was the sole 
purpose of the first insurance bond. To cre- 
ate estates and competencies for beneficiaries 
did not enter into the scheme of those ancient 
underwriters who sought nothing more than 
to give temporary relief to fellow workers from 
the extraordinary burden of unexpected loss. 

To the American companies is due the credit 
for the great development of life insurance 
during the last half of the nineteenth century 
and its still greater development during the 
minor years of the twentieth century. I shall 
not comment upon the methods used to stimu- 
late the extension of life insurance during 
those hectic years climaxed by the eruption 
of Mr. Armstrong further than to say that 
regardless of the criticisms which the life offi- 
cers and agents of that period had heaped upon 
them they were master builders after all. At 
no time was the financial integrity of their 
institutions questioned, and there are countless 
shades on the stygian shore who, if able to 
look back, must bless those ambitious agents 
due to whose persistent efforts their widows 
and daughters avoided the washtub or worse 
as a means of livelihood. 


In these affluent times when so much is be- 
ing said and printed about million-dollar poli- 
cies taken for the purpose of creating estates 
and of paying mortuary taxes on great for- 
tunes it is well for us to lower our eyes once 
in a while to observe the blessings brought 
to those in humble walks of life by those lowly 
advocates of life insurance who toil day in 
and day out among those prospects to whom 
the premium on even one thousand of life in- 
surance means much personal sacrifice. 

Do you think that the story of Mr. Million 
Bucks who through life insurance enhanced 
the value of his estate by severa! million dol- 
lars, impresses the advantages and the solem- 
nity of life insurance upon the heart and mind 
of Mr. Average American as profoundly and 
reverently as does this letter which my com- 
pany received this year from a little girl whose 
father left her only one thousand of life in- 
surance? 

“T received your letter telling me that you 
paid my guardian one thousand dollars on the 
life insurance policy carried by my father 
who died a short time ago. I am more grate- 
ful than I can tell you, as this money will 
not only be a great help to me but to my 
mother, as without it I would be dependent 
upon her entirely. She works every day and 
we live with my grandmother, who is not at 
all well. 

“For many months just past I have heen 
crippled. I broke my ankle and tuberculosis 
set in the bone, so for a long time I had my 
foot in the cast and had to use crutches. The 
last six months I have been wearing a brace 
and going to school. Now the doctor says 
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my foot is cured, but I will have to be care- 
ful always, so I want a good education and 
the money will help my mother to serd me 
through school.” 

While professing the profoundest respect ior 
those producers of the pre-eminent policies, I 
cannot refrain from reminding you tl:at about 
go per cent of our policies insure their holders 
for ten thousand dollars or less, that two- 
thirds of those policies provide protection to 
the amount of five thousand dollars or less and 
that one-third are for only one thousand dol- 
lars. 

The foundation and sustaining walls of the 
life insurance structure are the small policy- 
holders and the small producing agents. By 
small policyholder I mean the man who is in- 
sured for five thousand dollars and less; and 
by small producing agent I mean the agent who 
produces considerably less than two hundred 
thousand a year. 

The chief executive of one of our greatest 
companies certainly tuned in strong and sweet 
on my heartstrings when in a recent address 
to his agents he said: 

“Get in as many policies and lives as you 
possibly can. Be less intent upon increasing 
the insurance of those who are members of 
the company, and more intent upon increasing 
the number of members. I do not mean that 
additional insurance should not be sold to those 
already members, because it is part of our 
duty to see that every one is adequately cov- 
ered. But think more of what we do for the 
working people and less about our figures.” 

Most of you who are members of golf clubs 
will be in sympathy with my opinion of the 
humble agent and policyholder. We players 
to whom par is a myth are looked upon with 
pity if not scorn by those prodigies whose 
progeny are birdies and eagles. However, 
players of golf in par, whose pictures appear 
on the sporting page, would have but small 
opportunity to display their prowess on a 
worthwhile course if we who long for a cen- 
tury score did not constitute the major mem- 
bership of the clubs. This is the natural law 
of events. 
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50.97 % 


Of the new business issued by The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in the year 1923 was upon applications of 


members previously insured in the Company. 


Once a Policyholder--- 
Always a Prospect 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W.D. VAN DYKE, President 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The progressive methods and spirit of 
co-operation between the Home Office and 
agents in the field offer a real opportunity 
for the agent. 


25 Millions of Assets 
178 Millions of Insurance in Force 





When you consider this to have been 
accomplished over a period of only 15 years, 
you must realize what an opportunity is 
offered for future growth with this company, 


Prompt Service on Standard 
and Sub-Standard Business 


International Life Insurance Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





—————_. $$ $$ <<< 





The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment ann 




















Non Assessable Policies 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVING 





Automobile Insurance 
Exchange 


Insuring all classes of Automobiles for 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY 
DAMAGE and PERSONAL 
LIABILITY 





Keystone Indemnity 
Company 


Attorney-in-fact 





C. W. KANOUSE 


Vice-President 


R. A. CHASE 


President 


Otis Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special Representatives desired in Pennsylvania and Maryland 
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Low Cost STAFF ONLY 


Which with especially favorable Industrial Contracts 
Give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities 
E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President Dunbar Johnston, Secretary 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President S. R. Drown, Asst. Sec’y 
and Asst. Treasurer. 


HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 
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METROPOLITAN ITEMS 
changes in Canadian Agency Field 
THREE NEW DISTRICTS 


leading Agency in Net Ordinary Gain Is 
That of Gabriel Dunkelman 

Owing to the resignations of Messrs. Wood- 
eck and Doyon as superintendents of agen- 
ies in Canada for the Metropolitan Life In- 
girance Company several changes have occurred 
during the past month. Mr. Woodcock has re- 
‘ired on account of ill health and Mr. Doyon 
tas taken the managership of the Maisonneuve, 
Montreal, district. Frederick L. Moran, for- 
merly superintendent of agencies of the South- 
western territory, was transferred to Canada, 
put he resigned and his position was filled by 
the transfer of Frederick J. Williams, super- 
intendent of agencies of the New York State 
eritory. To succeed Mr. Williams, Walter J. 
Shepherd, manager of the Woodhaven district, 
L. L, was promoted to superintendent of agen- 
cies of the New York State territory. When 
Mr. Moran was transferred to Canada he was 
acceded by D. Ross Metzger, manager of the 
Potomac, Washington, district, as superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Southwestern territory. 
The position of manager of the Potomac dis- 
trict was filled by the transfer of W. F. Barron 
from the Crescent City, La., district, and the 
vacancy thus created was filled by the promo- 
tion of H. J. Mann, assistant manager in 
Charleston, S. C. 

Three new districts have been created, one 
in the city of Buffalo and two in Chicago. The 
old Fillmore district in Buffalo was divided and 
the district of Milburn created with Harry T. 
Thompson as manager, transferred from New- 
burgh, N. Y. This left a vacancy which was 
illed by the promotion of C. M. Wyckoff, 
asistant manager in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The Dearborn district in Chicago was divided 
and the new district of Douglas Park created. 
Myer Katznelson, assistant manager in the Chi- 
cago district, was promoted to be manager of 
the new district. By the division of the Grant 
Park district, Chicago, the new district of 
Union Park was created and A. C. Van Cura, 
assistant manager in the Dearborn district, was 
promoted to be manager. 

L.§. Bruenn, manager of the Fillmore, Buf- 
falo, district, was transferred to the Mt. Royal 
Montreal, Canada, district, and the vacancy in 
Fillmore was filled by the transfer of William 
Schmidt from the San Francisco, Calif., dis- 
trict. 

Another transfer to Canada took place. B. 
A. Haberbush, manager of the Poughkeepsie, 
\, Y., district, became manager of the Brant- 
ord, Ont., district, and he was succeeded by 
|. K. Hartfeur, transferred Cortland, 
NY. BR. Carpenter, manager of the Malone, 
X Y., district, was transferred to Cortland, 
X.Y, and he was succeeded by John Van den 
Pout, promoted from an assistant manager in 
Rochester, Ni. Ve 


from 


EN. Rice, manager of the Racine, Wis., 
tisttict, resigned, and was succeeded by N. P. 
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Beck, transferred from Jackson, Mich. This 
vacancy was then filled by the appointment of 
W. G. Kelly, formerly of the Great Western 
territory. J. A. Hjelmstrom, manager of the 
North Shore, Gloucester, Mass., district, re- 
signed, and was succeeded by E. T. Coilegan, 
promoted from an assistant manager in Yale, 
Conn. A 

The ten leading districts in the country at 
large, including the Pacific Coast and Canada, 
in average net gain ordinary business per man, 
per month, for the year to and including the 
week of November 17, were: 

Oak Park, Ill., Gabriel Dunkleman, manager; 
Joliet, Ill, B. D. Morton, manager; Rockaway, 
N. Y., N. I. Grossman, manager; Lackawanna, 
Pa., G. L. Katz, manager; Knickerbocker, N. 
Y, Isador Siegel, manager; Ridgewood, N. Y., 
David Rudberg, manager; New Rochelle, N. 
Y., R. R. Lawrence, manager ; Shenandoah, Pa., 
Joseph Wassel, manager; Greenwich, N. Y., 
A. H. Bruenn, manager; Scranton, Pa., Joseph 
Gross, manager. 

In amount of paid-for ordinary business for 
the year to and including the week of Novem- 
her 17, the following are the names of the ten 
leading agents or agents unattached: Charles 
Levy, agent unattached, Passaic, N. J.; Jacob 
Ratner, agent unattached, Jersey City, N. J.; 
A. W. Darasz, agent, St. Clair, Mich.; C. A. 
Bergman, agent, Hartford, Conn.; David Weil, 
agent, ‘Rockaway, N. Y.; Samuel Schwartz, 
agent unattached, Cleveland, Ohio; Henry 
Klein, agent, Knickerbocker, N. Y.; W. J. 
Doherty, agent, Oak Park, Ill.; R. C. McGee, 
agent, Uniontown, Pa.; Abe Emerling, agent, 
Knickerbocker, N. Y. 

Following are the names of the ten leading 
districts in the country at large in average in- 
dustrial increase per week, per agent, for the 
year to and including the week of December 
1: Imperial Valley, Calif., W. E. Shaw, man- 
ager; Newburgh, N. Y., C. M. Wyckoff, man- 
ager; New Rochelle, N. \., R. R. Lawrence, 
Morrisania, N. Y.. G. A. Weigel, 
manager; Webster, Mass., C. B. Earley, man- 
ager; Coney Island, N. Y., Abram Van Came- 
rick, manager; Milburn, N. Y., H. T. Thomp- 
son, manager; Tremont, N. Y., R. I. Gladwin, 
manager; Stuyvesant Heights, N. Y., H. C. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., M. G. 


Manager ; 


Stieglitz, manager; 
Thompson, manager. 

In the country at large in amount of indus- 
trial gross increase for the year to and includ- 
ing the week of December 1, the following are 
the ten leading agents and agents unattached: 
Samuel Ballin, agent, Newark, N. J.; N. T. 
Shirlaw, agent, Victoria, B. C.; Julius Rosen- 
man, agent, Yorkville, N. Y.; N. C. Dunn, 
agent, Wilshire, Calif.; Thomas Dyer, agent, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Meyer Diamond, agent, 
Knickerbocker, N. Y.; Joseph Pascal, agent 
unattached, West End, N. Y.:; F. H. Potvin, 
agent, Manchester, N. H.: S. C. Baker, agent, 
Clinton Hill, N. J.; Hyman Siegel, agent un- 
attached, Chelsea, N. Y. 


Life insurance may become a compulsory study 


of the University of Pennsylvania soon. 
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JOHN HANCOCK EVENTS 


Merit Class Lists Grow Rapidly as 
Year Draws to Close 
PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
Interesting Developments During 
Past Month 
When the field force of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life saw so many of their brethren 
qualifying for one or another of the merit 
classes, the merit classes being comprised of 
those who are recognized as the best producers, 
every agent swore he would join in. The latest 
monthly list of those who qualified is surpris- 
ingly long. Agent Bernard F. Filtzer of 
Brooklyn qualified for the $150,000 class; 
assistant superintendents Sebastian M. Lover- 
eine of Newark and Louis S. Silverman of 
Jersey City, together with agents Robert A. 
Beshlian, Hackensack; Peter P. McConville, 
Brooklyn; Julius Newman, New York; Alex- 
ander Haritopoulos, Long Island City, and 
Stanley M. Wick, Long Island City, qualified 

for the $100,000 class. 

The list of those who qualified for class “D,” 
the $50,000 class, and the list of those who are 
now working hard to make class “C” follow: 
Assistant Superintendent Joseph M. Jule, 
Brooklyn; agents Isadore Joachim, Paterson; 
Maurice B. Margolis, Baltimore; Pasquale 
Correggio, Brooklyn; Raffael Curcio, Brooklyn; 
Monroe Engel, Brooklyn; Samuel Bernstein, 
Brooklyn; Albert Creditor, Brooklyn; Daniel 
T. McEwan, Jamaica; George A. Pirone, Long 
Island City; Isador Moses, New York; Joseph 
A. Cammarata, New York: Augustin Gerlig, 
New York; Paul Levee, New York; Charles 
Rao, Whitinsville; Henry Braverman, Brook- 
lyn; Robert A. Kennedy, Lowell; John E. 
Glowatch, McKeesport; Raymond Reechwitti, 
Philadelphia; William H. Scott, Worcester; 
Isaac Kissileff, Philadelphia; Maxwell A. 
Weinberg, Roxbury; Bartholomew J. Dowd, 
Cambridge; Frank J. McNamara, Chicago; 
Anthony Curcio, Long Island City; William 
Bruce, New York; Benjamin Levin, New 
York; Louis Wald, Paterson; Fraley J. Barb, 
Pittsburgh; Thomas H. Maycock, St. Louis; 
Louis F. Fischer, Syracuse; Frank Rocco, Jr., 
New York; Joseph F. McCarthy, Roxbury; 
James J. Dwyer, Brooklyn; Thomas F. Bitter, 
Chicago: John Tamezyk, Detroit; Vincent J. 
Talbot, Elizabeth; William Beyer, Hoboken; 
Albert R. Martin, Long Island City; Albert 
Kallenberg, Long Island City; Frank J. Cas- 
sino, Long Island City; George W. Akerly, 
Long Island City; Vianney P. Babino, Minne- 


Other 


apolis; Samuel Rivlin, New York; Hyman 
Friedman, Pittsburgh; Wilbert C. Wheaton, 
Malden; Adolph M. P. Nissen, Brooklyn; 
David Diamond, New York; Michael B. 
Kearney, Lynn, and Zvonko Jakshe, Pitts- 
burgh. 


When the leaders at the start of the tenth 
lap were seen to be running in good form it 
seemed like a safe bet that they would finish 
ahead of their friendly competitors. But about 
66% per cent of them lost their places, although 
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they are still in the closely-contested race. 

Here's the way they finished at the end of 
the tenth lap: The assistant superintendents: 
On weekly premium increase, Riley of Malden; 
on gross ordinary issues, Mitchell of New 
York; on gross A. F. issues, Whynot of Rox- 
bury. (Mitchell being the only leader on the 
ninth lap.) 

Detached assistant superintendents leading: 
On weekly premium increase, Pfister of Quincy; 
on gross ordinary and A. F. issues, Bickhart 
of Hoboken. 

The following agents have been promoted to 
assistant superintendents in the districts of 
their service: Charles L. Johnson, Salem; 
Howard O. Woodard, Rochester; Theodore 
Bonaldi, Rochester; Henry H. Smith, Chicago; 
Alfred O’Brien, Paterson; Joseph W. Moari- 
arty, Lowell; Howard V. Eckert, Cincinnati; 
Nathan H. Cohen, Providence; J. Linn New- 
kirk, Cleveland; Edward F. Smyczynski, De- 
troit; Myles A. McDonough, St. Paul; Frank 
N. Doan, Grand Rapids, and Frank J. 
McNamara, Chicago. 

The following agents have been promoted to 
assistant superintendents and transferred as in- 
dicated: Bailey W. Anderson, Philadelphia to 
Allentown; Wilbert C. Wheaton, Malden to 
Concord; Frank F. Moulton, Malden to Con- 
cord; Olen E. Anderson, Philadelphia IV to 
Philadelphia I; John C. Sullivan, Rochester to 
Cleveland, and William F. Wheatley, Cohoes 
to Schenectady. 

Assistant superintendents Arthur Clairmont 
and John P. Pratt have been transferred from 


Manchester to Concord. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Harry D. Dudley has been transferred 


“SECURE NOW, BUT—HOW ABOUT 
THE FUTURE?” 
Life Insurance Not Mentioned, But the 
Moral Shows the Impelling Need 
of Protection 


The failure of some men to provide for the 
future of their dependents is due more to hesi- 
tation and delay than to any other causes. It 
is not that they are indifferent, but merely 
that they are thoughtless and too ready to be- 
lieve in a special dispensation of Providence 
which will give them “plenty of time in which 
to think about life insurance.” Realizing this 
fact, and the drawback it forms to the success 
of the average life insurance agent, The Spec- 
tator Company has just published an illustrated 
leaflet entitled “Secure Now, But—How About 
the Future?”, which brings home to every pros- 
pect the need of protecting his family and de- 
pendents before it is too late. 

This new folder, in addition to the irrefu- 
table arguments it presents in favor of life in- 
surance, has the added advantages of novelty 
and originality. As a canvassing document it con- 
veys its forceful message by unique treatment 
of an illustration, only half of which is at first 
seen through a special die-cut cover. Upon 
opening the folder, the reader understands the 
full meaning of the appeal and is strongly in- 
fluenced to think about safeguarding the finan- 
cial future of these for whom he is responsible. 





Accompanied by only a few lines of text, the il- 
lustration puts the necessity of taking out ade. 
quate amounts of life insurance squarely Up to 
the prospect in so compelling a way that . 
cannot ignore it and is predisposed in fayor 
of the agent’s proposition. Without even men- 
tioning life insurance, the picture tells the en- 
tire story and produces an immediate favorable 
reaction on the part of all those who see it, 

The folder, “Secure Now, But—How About 
the Future?”, is printed on egg-shell finish, 
India-tint paper, is of a size to fit the regular 
six and three-quarters envelope, and is ready 
for instant delivery at the following prices: 
Single copies, 15 cents; 50 copies, $5.50; 100 
copies, $10; 500 copies, $35; 1000 copies, $55. 
5000 copies, $225; 10,000 copies, $400. 





Montana Life Plans 

The Montana Life Insurance Company, 
Helena, Mont., has mapped out an expansion 
program for 1925. In line with this program 
two new agency supervisors have been ap- 
pointed, S. W. Davidson and R. A. Strand- 
berg. Mr. Davidson, who has been for a 
number of years general agent of the com- 
pany at Twin Falls, Idaho, will have charge 
of the Pacific coast territory. Mr. Strand- 
berg, who came to the company to take charge 
of the collection department, will head the in- 
termountain territory. 

President H. R. Cunningham has returned 
to the home office after an extensive trip, which 
he undertook in order to perfect plans for the 
coming expansion. 











THE GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| HARPER’S LIFE INSURANCE LIBRARY 











Life Underwriting as a Career—By Edward A. Woods, President Edward 
A. Woods Co., General Agents, Equitable Life Assur. Society; Ex-Presi- 
dent National Association of Life Underwriters. $2.35. 


an 

Analyzing Life Situations for Insurance Needs—By Griffin M. Love- 

lace, Director, Life Insurance Training Course, New York University. 
Price, $2.40 Delivered. 

The Psychology of Selling Life Insurance—By Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr. 

School of Life Insurance Salesm anship, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Price, $4.25 Delivered. 





PROGRESS OF THE GLOBE FOR 1923 


GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. .83 PER CENT. 
GAIN IN INTEREST..............31 PER CENT. 
GAIN IN INCOME........ .26 PER CENT. 
GAIN IN ASSETS.................23 PER CENT. 
AVERAGE GAIN IN ALL ITEMS...41 PER CENT. 


This is away above the average of all Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States Combined. 





CLAIMS PAID BY RADIO—TELEGRAPH—AND 
SPECIAL DELIVERY. 


T. F. BARRY, President, 
Gen’! Mngr. and Founder. 














Selling Li: e ansurance—By Dr. John A. Stevenson, Second Vice-President, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Formerly Director School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship. Price, $3.75 Delivered. 


Meeting Objections—ByJDr. John A. Stevenson. Price, $1.60 Delivered 
The House of Protection—By Griffin M. Lovelace. Price, $1.60 De- 
livered. 


Life Insurance Underwriting—A standard course embracing nine book- 
lets, comprising reading assignments for United Y. M. C. A. Schools. 
Price, $1.00. 


IN PREPARATION 
rinciples of Life Insurance—By Griffin M. Lovelace. 


| 


Inheritance Tax—By Franklin W. Ganse. 





SEND FOR NEW HARPER BOOK 


CONSTRUCTIVE SALESMANSHIP 
By Dr. John A. Stevenson 

“Keen as the edge of a sharp knife. It goes straight to 
the heart of things and places before the salesman the very 
life principle of his business. One would like to quote freely 
from this most fascinating book, but the best way for the 
reader is to buy the book.- He will read it as if it were a 
‘Dest seller’ as it may well become.’’—ZJnsurance. 

PRICE $3.00 
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LIFE 

Whether insured made fraudulent repre- 
sentations in application is a question for the 
jury to decide. Conscious fraud on the part 
of the insured is not inferred from mere 
jnaccurate answers. Knowledge of insurer’s 
physician of facts putting him on inquiry is 
imputable to insurance company. Whether 
insurer relied on representations in applica- 
tion or on independent investigation as to 
applicant’s condition is question for jury 
to decide. 

The insured applied for two policies of $12,- 
ooo each on April 2 in the Southeastern Life 
Insurance Company and for two policies of 
$so00 each in the Philadelphia Company. Pol- 
icles were not isisued until June 10. The mis- 
representations relied upon to defeat the policy 
were as follows: That the insured had never 
before aplied for a policy without receiving 
it; that no application by him for insurance 
had ever been denied; that upon no application 
theretofore made had the insured been offered 
a policy at a higher rate or upon a different 
plan; that the insured was in good health at 
the time of his application; had had no other 
illness than malarial fever, had no disease of 
the kidneys, and that the last consultation with 
a physician was for malarial fever. 

The record established that the insured had 
applied to seven different companies previously 
for insurance and that all applications had been 
denied. Also that the insured had consulted 
various physicians previously, and that he had 
been explicitly informed by at least four physi- 
cians that he had kidney trouble. Notwith- 
standing his knowledge of his condition he rep- 
resented that he was a sound man. 

The insured stated in the application for the 
Policies issued by the Southeastern Company 
the following: 

“I hereby warrant and agree that all the 
aforesaid statements and answers, and all those 
contained in Part I of this application, are true 
and are offered to the company as a considera- 
tion for policy.” 

A similar statement appeared in the insured’s 
application for the policies issued by the Phila- 
delphia company. In the Southeastern com- 
Pany’s application, the insured also stated: 
“That the truthfulness of each statement is 
material to the risk and is the sole basis of the 
Proposed contract.” 

In spite of the above evidence the trial judge 
submitted the case to the jury, which found for 
the plaintiff on all four policies. 

Held, on appeal, that the trial court did not 
tr in submitting the case to the jury. Each 
of the four policies contained the following 
statement: “All statements made by the in- 
sured shall, in the absence of fraud, be deemed 
representations and not warranties.” Conscious 
traud could not be inferred merely from inac- 
curate answers, especially where the answers 


were written by the company’s agent, and where 
the testimony showed a later thorough exam- 
ination of the insured’s physical condition in- 
dependent of the answers of the applicant. 
The company did not rely upon the applicant’s 
statements or upon the report of its local ex- 
amining physician, but required three different 
specimens of the applicant’s urine to be for- 
warded to Philadelphia for analysis. It also 
consumed over two months in additional inves- 
tigation. 

Further, the physician selected by the insur- 
ance company for the insured’s examination 
was his family physician and had treated him 
previously for illness. If the insured had 
3right’s disease, none could have been in a 
better position to know it than the examining 
physician. If the insurer’s physician knew these 
facts or was in possession of such facts as to 
have put a reasonably prudent man in inquiry, 
leading to knowledge of the fact that the in- 
sured had Bright’s disease, this was the equiva- 
lent of actual notice to the company. 

The judge was right in submitting to the jury 
the question whether the insurance companies 
relied on and acted upon the representations of 
the applicant or whether they acted on their 
independent investigations without reference 
to the representations made by the applicant. 
Southeastern Life Ins. Co. et ai. vs. Palmer 
(Supreme Ct. of South Carolina), 124 S. E. 


Rep. 577. 


FIRE 

The insurer’s payment to mortgagee held 
to extinguish mortgagor’s liability although 
his transferee burned the property. 

The owner of land on which a building was 
located obtained a loan of $3000 for which she 
executed three promissory notes of $1000 each 
and a security deed to the land. Later she ob- 
tained a fire insurance policy in her name on 
the building to the amount of half the loan, to 
which was attached a “New York mortgage 
clause.” The building was afterwards de- 
stroyed by fire, causing a loss within meaning 
of the policy. The insurance company inves- 
tigated the loss, causing the owner to incur 
trouble and expense. Following the investiga- 
tion the insurer denied liability to the owner, 
but paid the full amount of the policy to the 
lender or mortgagee under the obligation in 
the New York mortgage clause, and received 
from the lender an assignment of one of the 
notes and half interest in the other and the 
security securing such debt. After this as- 
signment the insurance company brought suit 
against the maker of the assigned notes, and 
prayed for a special lien on the land. 

The defendant pleaded that under the circum- 
stances payment to the lender was a discharge 
pro tanto of the debt, and that the insurer did 
not acquire any right over against defendant 
or the property for reimbursement. 
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The insurer claimed that it had never become 
liable to the owner for the amount of the loss, 
because: 

(a) After the policy of insurance was issued 
the insured made a contract of sale of the 
property without the consent of the insurer, the 
effect of which under the provisions of the 
policy of insurance was to render the contract 
void; (b) the insured had failed to furnish 
proofs of loss as provided in the contract of 
insurance; (c) the insurer had an agreement 
with the lender commonly known as the “New 
York mortgage clause,” whereby the insurer 
could not avail itself as to the lender of the 
defenses mentioned in (a) and (b) above, but 
that under this agreement the insurer was en- 
titled to take subrogation as to the money 
which should be paid by it to the lender. The 
insurer also claimed that it was not liable to 
the insured because of the felonious act of 
K., a subsequent transferee, in burning the 
property. 

Held that payment by the insurance com- 
pany to the lender operated as a payment on 
the debt of the insured to the lender, and op- 
erated at that time to discharge, to the extent 
of the payment, the debt of the assured to the 
lender. It was a settlement of the policy as 
far as the insured was concerned. 

Judgment for defendant affirmed. Pike vs. 
Alliance Ins. Co. (Supreme Court 
124 S. E. Rep. 161. 
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Fire Insurance Society Dinner 

PHILADELPHIA, December 13.—The Fire In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia held its annual 
dinner on the evening of December 11. As 
guests there were prominent fire insurance men 
present from New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Baltimore and Hartford, Conn. 

It followed the sixteenth educational con- 
ference of the Insurance Institute of America. 
Among those present were such eminent in- 
surance men as: Edson S. Lott, president of 
the United States Casualty Company; Vice- 
President William BroSmith of The Travelers; 
United States Manager Cecil F. Shallcross of 
the North British; President Otto E. Lane of 
the Niagara Fire; President F. Highland Burns 
of the Maryland Casualty; Vice-President C. 
A. Ludlum of the Home, and William Embery 
of the North America. 

T. Sanderson Trump, president of the So- 
ciety, presided at the dinner and introduced as 
the principal speaker Walter G. Falconer, of 
New York, member of the Board of Governors 
of the Insurance Institute, who spoke on “From 
the Old to the New.” 

At the business session which followed the 
banquet, on December 12, reports were made 
by L. N. Denniston on “Education,” Edward 
R. Hardy on “Examination Papers,” and D. 
N. Handy on “Libraries.” 
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A GROUP OF 


life Insurance Leaflets 


The Spectator Company offers for sale to the life 
insurance community the following attractive and 
compelling leaflets. Each one is full of emphatic 
arguments on the benefits of life insurance and makes 
direct appeal to both men and women in all walks 
in life. These leaflets are sure producers of good 
business results. 

Prices at which the leaflets can be supplied: 
Robbing Yourself. 

Showing the Advantages of Saving vs. Wasting. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Take Notice. 
Emphasizing the importance of paying premiums 
promptly. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
The Unexpected Always Happens. 
It is like reading news from the seat of war to read 
the list of victims of sudden death and accident. 
This leaflet can be used to advantage by agents 
of both life and accident insurance companies. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Are You a Woman? 
If so what do you do with your money? 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Too Busy. 
An effective reply to the claim often made of 
being too busy to consider life insurance. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $4. 
Caution to Policyholders. 
A strong and lucid argument for keeping policies 
in force. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Up Against It. 
Forcibly illustrating the misfortunes of many 
former well-to-do capitalists and business men. 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 
It Helps You Along. 
A strong appeal to the uninsured and the under 
insured, 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
What Holds You? 
Sets forth the advantages of life insurance agency 
work as a career for young men. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 
A Legacy For You. 
Unique life insurance leaflet in which Limited 
payment endowment and income insurance are 
presented in a novel way. Fine business getter, 
Per 1.000. $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 

On leaflets selling at $20 per thousand, the inscrip- 
tion of company or general agent will be printed 
without extra charge. On leaflets selling at less than 
$20 per thousand $5 extra will be charged for inscrip- 
tion. Sample copies of any or all these leaflets will 
be sent on receipt of ten cents each. 

Mail 90 cents and sample copies of the whole 
series (10 leaflets) will be sent to you. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 














GOOD AGENTS 
Wanted by 


SOUTHERN UNION 


Life Insurance Company 
of 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
A Progressive Texas Company 











State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 





The State Mutual, guided by the principles of true 
mutuality, has, in accordance with its usual procedure, extended to old 
a sir the benefits of new and liberal policy features recently adopted. 

his practice, and the low net cost of the Company’s contracts, (new dividend 
scale effective Jan. 1, 1925) has established a membership of policyholders 
who, with their‘beneficiaries, constantly prove of assistance to the field force 
by their willingness to co-operate in the extension of the Company’s service, 


B. H. Wright, President 


Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 


D. W. Carter, Secretary 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 
for 


General Agency Contract 
Unusually Liberal Terms 
Splendid Territory 

Home Office Cooperation 


Oldest Legal Reserve Company in Texas. 
Texas Life Insurance Company 





Write Today Waco, Texas 


THE GUARANTY LIFE INS, CO. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 

















New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, Sec’y and Mgr. 
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Convention Notes and Comment 


To fully appreciate the great human force 
of the annual reunions of life insurance execu- 
tives at the Hotel Astor, New York, an 
enforced absence from one or two may be a 
means of awakening. A return to the event is 
accompanied by a warmth of hospitality that 
stimulates beyond easy description. It is not 
glone that one misses the advantage of per- 
sonal intimacy with the speakers on well- 
planned topics, for modern aerial transmission 
of voice may overcome this, but rather that 
opportunity to mingle informally at the lunch- 
eons and in the corridors and lobby. Perhaps 
it is right to say that the strength of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents lies less 
in its demonstration of physical activity than 
in its promotion of a sincere human relation- 
ship characterized best by a single word: 
Brotherhood. This, to a casual observer, not to 
say frequenter of the conventions, summarizes 
the whole event and the continuous spirit of the 
organization. 

i Oe de 

As a practical illustration of this spirit, per- 
haps the reception of the newcomer, the first- 
time visitor to the convention serves as an 
example. It is a nice custom, that of inviting 
the presidents of infant legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies to these conventions, even 
though such may not be members of the asso- 
ciation. The new officials thus are enabled to 
assimilate early in their careers the spirit of 
constructive organization and thus prepare 
themselves the better to serve their companies 
and the business as a whole. 

* * * * * 

Something of a thrill probably was felt by 
the first visit of B. O. Berge, president of the 
Northwestern Union Life Insurance Company 
of Ottawa, Ill, one of the new companies. Be- 
ginning operations in August, 1923, the com- 
pany wrote its first policies in October, 1923, 
and is barely past its first full year of under- 
writing. Mr. Berge appreciates the compliment 
of the association and is more encouraged in 
his firm conviction that, with the spread of 
further knowledge of life insurance methods 
and practices, ethical agency conduct, the new 
company with a limited staff of well educated 
and highly trained men in the field can well 
serve the needs of a large part of the eligible 
policyholders. 

* ok ok Ok Ok 

Of course anyone who is really interested 
tan get the substance of the various papers 
and speeches so long as he is able to read and 
has the ambition or inclination to exercise his 
talent in this direction, but it is for the per- 
sonal attendants to get the real value that comes 
from intimate and unusual conversation, much 
of which soon vanishes into thin air, never to 
be recalled, a part to register in the memories 
and hearts of the participants, and a little to 
seep through to the unofficial minutes as they 
appear in the insurance press. 

* a ok * * 


Perhaps it would make a great difference 


were the words credited to particular individ- 
uals, when reference is made to “modified life 
policies with rate changes at the end of five 
years.” Anyhow, the comments here recorded 
should not be scorned because of their appar- 
ently orphan character. One prominent execu- 
tive summarized the plan as a mere “stunt” 
and, like all stunts, is subject to natural pride 
on the part of those competent to perform, and 
is viewed by the rest with varying sensations, 
ranging all the way from a sort of glorifying 
Jaudation from the humble in spirit, or ad- 
miration on the part of sportsmen, to green 
envy on the part of those who may be either 
ignorant or jealous. 

In these comments there seems to be the 
essence of American business philosophy, 
namely, the spirit of sportsmanship and ap- 
preciation of it in others. Our competitive 
ideas are calculated to bring forth the best of 
ingenious minds and the best of physical ap- 
plication of ideas. Whatever may be the game, 
all like to see it played according to rules of 
fair play, with the utmost skill, and the best 
man win. Now if real competition, the kind 
the public is accustomed to look for, is going 
to exist in insurance it will not be accomplished 
by too rigid adherence to forms and methods 
long deep seated. Innovations and inventions, 
to use a mechanical term, must have an oppor- 
tunity to be fairly tried and applied in an 
open field; and if it is found that there is 
genuine economy in the new idea and the new 
thing properly tested, the consuming public will 
soon determine its place. 

ee oe 

Perhaps one of the most emphatic examples 
of the influence of competition and of agency 
service that could be cited is that of the growth 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Paul, Minn., of which E. W. Ran- 
dall is president. This company was organixed 
in 1901 and took over the business of an assess- 
ment company, the Bankers Life of St. Paul, 
which had outstanding some $25,000,000 of 
business at the time the Minnesota Mutual was 
formed. In a very short time, a matter of two 
or three years, $14,000,000 of the assessment 
business was transferred to the legal reserve 
basis. 

Gradually a large part of the remaining 
assessment coverage was transferred, and to- 
day, says Mr. Randall, some twenty-three years 
from the date of organization, there is but $8o,- 
000 assessment insurance of the original $25,- 
000,000 on the books of the Minnesota Mutual. 
Constructive agency service and the force of 
competition between legal reserve as a sound 
insurance. system and assessment insurance 
scored a remarkable success. 

x & & & * 


Faithful indeed is the regularity of attendance 
at the convention of a representative number 
from the Metropolitan, including Haley Fiske, 
president; F. H. Ecker, Robert Lynn Cox, J. 
E. Kavanaugh, J. V. Barry, vice-presidents ; 
James D. Craig, actuary, and W. J. Tully, 


Ww 
st 


solicitor, and Le Roy A. Lincoln, general attor- 
ney. Not assembled at one table are they 
found, but scattered through the dining hall, 
in a number of widely separated places. 
Among the otitstanding personalities are 
those of William Alexander, secretary, and 
William FE. 
Iquitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York. Mr. Alexander ever re- 
flects that intense humanism which so fully 
explains why his writings so readily win popu- 
lar favor in home office and field—they reach 
men as men. Under Mr. Taylor’s direction, 
very largely, much of the recent knowledge of 
developed. The 


Taylor, vice-president of the 


selection of agents has 
Equitable is now following a well planned 
method, and is insisting upon a demonstration 
of productive ability. If an agent cannot show 
a record of at least ten closed cases in the first 
year, contracts are not renewed. As the re- 
sult of Mr. Taylor’s pioneering and persistent 
following up of an idea, the Equitable is select- 
ing a larger and larger proportion of ten-case 
or more a year men. This is truly a happy bal- 
ance—Mr. Taylor the “picker” and Mr. Alex- 
ander the “teacher,” for after good men have 
been employed it is up to Mr. Alexander pretty 
largely to see that they are well trained for 
service. 

One of the real factors in the growth and 
development of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents is Alfred Hurrell of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, 





Two-Room Comfort 
At One-Room Cost 


It isn’t pleasant to spend one’s 
day or receive guests in one’s 
bedroom. In our new addition 
every room, single and. double, 
is converted in the morning (by 
our special set up) into a pleas- 
ing, tastefully decorated living 
room. A _ spacious closet and 
private bath with each. 


$20 to $25 per week 


Hotel St. George 


Clark and Henry Streets 
Brooklyn, New York 
Phone Main 10,000 


$ 


Four minutes from Wall 
St., Fifteen from Times 
Square, Clark St. Station, 
7th Ave. Interboro Sub- 
way in Hotel. 
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Public Accountant Actuarial Actuarial 
HARRY C. LANDWEHR DONALD F. CAMPBELL T. J. McCOMB 
Certified Public Accountant CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Insurance a Specialty 160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 CONSULTING ACTUARY 
75 Maiden Lane New York City CHICAGO Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
Telephone Beekman 3461 
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CONSULTING 
° ACTUARY 
okers 
Prominent Agents and Br k Hume Mansur Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building Des Moines, lowa 
LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING JNO. A. COPELAND 
an cn le Ug Nea Consulting Actuary 
parepeauile Ys ne, — ngeaaity Commu | | JAS. R. COTHRAN 
Insurance Co. Automobile Insurance Associate Actuary 
State Pa. BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 





322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 

















F. M. SPEAKMAN, C.P.A, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














ABB LANDIS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 














Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N.W. Independent Life Buliding 











COME SOUTH WITH COTTING 
WONDERFUL CLIMATE A. SIGTENHORST 


Most prosperous industrial district in the 
_— CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


Ed. L. Cotting, General Agent 
PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Ist National Bank Bldg., Birmingham Ala. 

















FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 


P.A.1. A. 


Actuarial 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





Insur ance Exchange Blidg., Suite 948-949 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Established 1865 
David Parks Fackler Edward B. Fackler 
William Breiby Conservation Specialists 
FACKLER, FACKLER & BREIBY a 
Consulting Actuaries The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
Audits Calculations Consultations “Life Insurance Service’’ 
Examinations Valuations . 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 








References Covering Past 23 Years 














MILES M. DAWSON & SON JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 





CONSULTING LIFE INSURANCE Ordinary, Intermediate, 
roup, industrial an pecia asses. 
ACTUARIES WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. ceased gg te error gee Rainey ao 
NEW YORK Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 











L. A. GLOVER & CQ. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 














I. M. RUBINOW, Ph. D. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and STATISTICIAN 


ehpen’s Comnmnntien 1600 Bankers’ Trust Bldg. 
atta Punde ete” = Philadelphia 














Consulting Engineers 














voveoh He Wersrwoode. Wane* "4M" |! GEORGE B. BUCK 
Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan ACTUARY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Examinations and Audits in 
all Branches of Insurance. Benefit and Pension Funds 


75 Fulton Street New York 25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 














FREDERICK A. WALDRON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Designer of 
HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 
Full Architectural and Engineering 
Services Available 
37 Wall St. Tel. Hanover 6718 New York City 
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Underwriters 


Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. — 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 





50 John St. New York City 
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of Newark, N. J. Mr. Hurrell is a regular 
ttendant and prior to joining the Prudential’s 
executive family held a responsible place on 
the executive staff of the association. He is 
wot less interested in the organization’s welfare 
sow than when he was its representative. 
oe oe Te, ob 
The question as to where a home office should 
properly be located is one of the details of in- 
wirance company management that has not yet 
hecome a subject of legislation or State regula- 
tion, though there is none would venture to 
opine that such might never happen. What 
with the Insurance Commissioners being called 
won from time to time to rule that company 
managers should no longer guide policies and 
private affairs, such as initiate contract forms 
and even devote long hours to hearings con- 
isting of much vociferousness and little logic, 
there bids fair to be a call for some other 
interferences. Tlowever, there seems to be no 
mrticular reason for life insurance offices to 
¢ housed in localities where excessive conges- 
tion of business results in abnormal rentals, so 
lng as the offices may be located within mod- 
eately easy transit access to employees, and 
me are moving to less costly sections. In 
the smaller cities, of course, the ground values 
f business will vary but slightly, whether in 
utlying sections or market center, but in the 
larger and highly congested cities a few city 
locks show very decided changes in value, 
ind consequently marked differences in rental. 
. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
X. J, announced not so long ago the sale of 
the old Broad street home office properties of 
iis company and the purchase of a much lower 
valued site in the North Newark section on 
iellville avenue. Ground wilt be broken about 
May 1 for the construction of a new home 
fice building, quite off the generally recog 
zed financial and commercial center, and, in- 
led, not so very far from most desirable resi- 
‘ential properties. Probably the only kick will 
 registered—in muffled tones, of course—by 
‘he advertising solicitors and supply salesmen 
tho may feel the pain of a few extra steps. 
* x * * * 

The increasing death rate due to automobile 
‘eeidents has frequently been commented upon 
a matter that should cause more than ordi- 


nary concern to life and casualty insurance 
companies. While much meritorious publicity 
has been disseminated by various safety or- 
ganizations, there is yet a long way to go 
toward actually accomplishing any practical re- 
sults in the way of reduced casualties. A. H. 
Reddall, of the division of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, suggested to THe Srecrator what ap- 
pears to be a most meritorious plan, viz., that 
their 


some 


publication 


life and casualty companies combine 
safety efforts and undertake to reach 
action by municipalities toward greater safety 
in traffic within cities and towns, by coordinat- 
ing work with local chambers of commerce and 
other civic bodies. There 1s almost tniversal 
demand for standardization of traffic princi 
ples and of signals, both as to form and color. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that 
while red has been used for years as the danger 
color, the warning sign to stop, or keep away, 
and green has been the safety marker, most 
public buildings, theaters and other such struc- 
tures designate exits, supposedly havens of 
safety, with red lights! In 
houses, etc., where there are frequently dan- 


factories, ware- 


gerous openings due to necessary elevator 


shafts, drop pits, etc., endless confusion might 
were not markings by proper colors 
Red lights or warnings should be con- 


ensue 
made. 
sistently used for danger and green for safety, 
it would seem. 


Insurance agents have always been hailed as 
sportsmen, both in business and in everything 
else. The photograph shown here is just an- 


other proof of that fact. It depicts R. O. 
McDowell, agent for the Ohio Farmers Insur- 
\ledina, Ohio, holding the 
reins over “E.C.D.” a pacer of speed and 
“sport of kings” is Mr. McDow- 


ance Company at 


tame. The 


ell’s hobby (next to getting signatures on the 


dotted line), and that Mrs. McDowell shares 





John W. Clegg, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was called 
upon to address the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents last week, and took that oc- 
casion to make a rather unique suggestion to 
that body. In brief, it was to the effect that 
when any company desired to issue a form of 
contract involving a new departure, it should 
be submitted to a committee of members of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents and 
other home official associations to pass upon, 
and, if approved, all companies could then 
simultaneously issue such a contract. This 
seems rather revolutionary in its character, and 
might have the effect of destroying initiative by 
removing the incentive therefor. 

* *e Oe K x 

The warwhoop of the Pamunkey Tribe of 
Rea! Indians sounded through the corridors of 
the Hotel Astor in New York City last week, 
smoke signals billowed in many rooms, pipes 
of peace were lit and passed, and the light from 
imaginary council fires flickered against the 
walls of metaphorical tepees. The Pamunkeys, 
that ubiquitous organization of insurance men, 
laid aside their weapons, sheathed their scalp- 
ing knives, and temporarily forsock the war- 
path for the joys of tribal conclave. Ancient 
rites and secret lore were harkened to and 
indulged in, and “gray-sandaled dawn had 
crept across the sky” before the last of the war- 
riors wrapped his blanket him and 
“turned his face to the kindly stars.” 


about 





A Sportsman-Agent of the Ohio Farmers 


his love of horses is indicated by the small 
inset picture. Mrs. McDowell is a rider of 
more than ordinary skill and one who, as is 
apparent, never “hangs leather.” Agent 
McDowell is a brother of Blake McDowell, a 
director of the Ohio Farmers who was recently 
elected vice-president of the company. He is 
also a brother of Corwin McDowell, president 
of the Eastern Casualty Insurance Company 


of Boston. 
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Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 
+New York State 
New Jersey 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. 0. BOX 617 LOU!ISVILLE, KY. 





SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


O. W. JOHNSON, President 


WANTS: A Field Organizer 
Contract—-Salary and Expenses 
WANTS: General Agents and Managers 


Contract—-Commissions or Commissions and 
Expense Allowance. 


Only men of experience whose records will bear the 
closest inspection will be employed. 


Address—S. W. GOSS, Vice-President, 
The Rookery, Chicago, III. 























REACHING HIS “SOFT SPOT” 


FOR HIS CHILDREN FOR HIMSELF 

Dad’s “‘soft spot” is his boy and his Wanted agents in Ohio, West Vir- 
girl. His one big ambition is their inia, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 
educatic:  u.cir start in life and in fale. and Ckinkoun 

business. For our pod 

Asay Dad of a child from 2 to 14 
years of age will be tremendously in- 
terested in the new ‘‘Child’s Endow- 


HIO SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
POLICIES 


ment ePalicies’!! of therOhio (State For business and professional men. 
Life. Complete Coverage. 


The Ohio State Life service now Non-Cancellable Term. 


s $1,000 to $10,000 Specific Loss. 
ranges from ages 2 to 65 years, cov- 
eta the family group with few $10.00 to $50.00 Weekly Indemnity. 


exceptions. Moderate Premiums and Liberal 


Commissions. 
Our agency contracts on the partner- Accrued indemnity payable every 
ship basis will interest you. 


30 days during disability 
Our O. S.-Li.-Co. Automobile Policy is a great door-opener. 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
John M. Sarver, President COLUMBUS, OHIO 
































HOME FRIENDLY INSURANCE CO. 
OF MARYLAND 
has grown so in popularity until it is now generally conceded to be 
“tone of the leading Industrial life insurance -ompanies in America” 


issuing LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT Policies. 
Write for Financial Statement 


GEO. A. CHASE, President BALTIMORE, MD. 


B. L. TALLEY, Secretary 





Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance... . $ 96,148,025 
Insurancein Force . . . . 719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 
110 William Street, New York 


Horatio N. Kelsey, Manager 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states 
of Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts 
Liberal policies. 
CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 














BALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 


Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, yet 
conservative Life Insurance Company, can address S. D. Powell, Secretary, 
giving references. } 

Industrial aud Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all attractive 
forms of policies 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Illinois 








A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 
Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 
Home Office Peoples Life Bldg. 
Chicago 


SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Pres. 
R. P. SHEPHERD, Ph. D., Educational Director 




















